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By the time this review appears, most readers of JUMP CUT will already 
have been saturated with the media blitz on JULIA. Articles on Jane 
Fonda have been published in women's magazines from Ms. to McCall's. 
JULIA has been reviewed virtually everywhere. The Cold Warriors of the 
New York City intelligentsia have done a hatchet job on Heilman, 
following their wrath over Scoundrel Time. And Heilman herself has 
enjoyed a fame she has never had before, reaching an audience that 
would never have gone to her plays or read her memoirs. 

Why are the movie and Jane Fonda receiving all this attention? (We 
hear very little about Vanessa Redgrave, with her notorious and well- 
defined politics.) Suddenly it appears as if the aspirations of a rather 
spoiled writer in love with a handsome man have become big business. 
The process of digesting the women's movement is now well underway. 
Hollywood, and the other media, have finally decided that their version 
of women's liberation makes good copy. What we have is a strikingly 
beautiful actress living an unconventional life, but packaged to look 
amazingly conventional. In all her interviews Fonda insists on her 
family orientation and simple life. But her exceptionalism is obvious. 
Moreover, like the heroines of the films of the 1940s, in JULIA she 
radiates femininity dependent upon male approval. While the average — 
or almost average—working man is the hero in a few films, Hollywood 
still keeps the female leads for the exceptional. 

JULIA is about making it, female-style. You take an exceptionally 
beautiful and talented woman, have her live with a male author who 
coaches her, and then through hard work (symbolized coyly by a 
frustrated Heilman throwing a typewriter out the window), give her 
Success. 

Is the meantime, contrast her with another superwoman, even more 
beautiful and far more idealistic. Have her fight Fascism with money 
and ideals, and then die. Our first heroine learns that Success is not all, 




but since she never forgets her friend, is a Better Person without having 
to make fundamental changes herself. No wonder JULIA has gotten 
attention. It validates the U.S. success myth for middle class women, 
while it provides an attractive fantasy for those who know they could 
never begin to have such a life. Money, high living and high stakes, with 
lots of love—even if the film's tempo is slow at times, the excitement of a 
life offering such possibilities for an individual woman (never the mass 
of women) must entice the viewer. 

Yet the film should not be panned as a Hollywood extravaganza on the 
Special Woman. A well-crafted and elegantly acted film, it conveys the 
atmosphere of prewar Europe admirably. The fears—and hopes—of the 
anti-Fascist movement are treated with exemplary restraint, largely free 
from hindsight moralizing. (In this it is far more honest than Martin 
Ritt's treatment of the McCarthy era in THE FRONT). While some 
might wish for a more direct treatment of the rise of Nazi Germany, this 
would be to argue for a different film. Both JULIA and THE GARDEN 
OF THE FINZI-CONTINI (DeSica, 1971) demonstrate the power of an 
oblique approach to terror. The principal strength of JULIA, and of 
Hellmann's memoir, are their evocations of the past, and particularly of 
a personal past, lived and relived through memory. As Heilman wrote, 
and as the movie opens, 

"I wanted to see what was there for me once, what is there 

for me now." 

Hollywood movies are best at special effects, at evocation rather than 
character development, at melodrama rather than internal conflict. The 
movie is much weaker in its portrayal of Lillian than Julia. Fonda does 
an adequate job, though I find some of her repeated gestures tiresome, 
and some of her lines are pretty dreadful. More seriously, she is unable 
to convey the sheer determination, even bitchiness, of Lillian Heilman, 
which is admirably nuanced in Pentimento. (1) Indeed, it is hard to 
imagine Fonda angry—petulant, but not angry—yet this is the 
characteristic Julia praises most highly in their final meeting. Much of 
the zest and wit of Heilman's relationship with Dashiell Hammett has 
been reduced to a little repartee and stock images of a mentor with his 
novice. Schmaltz replaces grit, as if we overcome the difficulties of life 
with a colored filter slipped over the lens. 

The most exhilarating parts of JULIA, in contrast, portray the friendship 
between Lillian and Julia. Julia's intelligence, commitment and joy are 
warmly realized in a series of flashbacks (of uneven quality), 
culminating in the widely praised final scene at Albert's cafe. One of the 
most exciting aspects of Vanessa Redgrave's portrayal of Julia is her 
convincing demonstration that a revolutionary is moved by feelings of 
great love, and that a revolutionary life involves joy, happiness—and 
commitment. Perhaps because she is a woman (and therefore less 
threatening), and her politics completely undefined, she provides us 
with one of the few positive portraits of a revolutionary to come out of 
Hollywood. We never doubt her sheer attractiveness as a human being. 


In all the scenes between the two women, their many interests and 
changing lives are kept to the fore, with their interests in men and sex 
left as only one of many concerns. Unlike the Hollywood heroines of the 
I94OS, the Special Woman can have an enduring friendship with another 
woman, without competing for a man or for power. 

Yet in both the scenes with Hammett and those with Julia, something 
seems missing. It is not the lack of political content, which remains a 
given with Heilman, but rather her finely realized psychological 
analyses. The depth and complexity of her love for both Hammett and 
Julia seem reduced to posturing—the youthful artist or the naive 
admirer. Too many scenes, particularly after the death of Julia, appear 
to be only filling out a short story to movie length. More seriously, a 
complex friendship is reduced to banality at times. Julia's courage and 
Lillian's stubbornness are rather crudely portrayed in a scene where the 
young Julia helps Lillian cross a log bridge over a waterfall. We get too 
little sense of what Julia might have gotten from the friendship, besides 
admiration. And Hammett functions primarily as filler, providing sage 
advice on occasion, with little if any connection to Julia. 

For me, what is missing is best exemplified by the dropping of a key 
scene from Pentimento. The scriptwriter, Alan Sargant, followed 
Heilman's memoir with great fidelity, but in this case he substituted his 
own scene. After describing their long walks together, Heilman says: 

"One night, when we had been silent for a long time because 
she was leaning on her elbow, close to the fire, reading a 
German grammar, I laughed at the sounds coming from her 
mouth as she repeated the sentences. 

She said, 'No, you don't understand. People are either 
teachers or students. You are a student.' 

'Am I a good one?' 

'When you find what you want, you will be very good.' 

I reached out and touched her hand. 'I love you, Julia.' She 
stared at me and took my hand to her face." (p. 96) 

This is the only time Heilman says, "I love you," in the book. It is placed 
in a context of contrasting her own lack of clear goals and confusions 
about how best to use her intelligence with Julia's determination and 
foresight. Since Lillian is shown throughout the movie as a student, and 
a very committed one, it is strange that this scene was dropped. 

It has been replaced by a much more erotic scene, adapted from 
Heilman's description of a New Year's Eve when they were twelve, spent 
reading and quoting poetry to each other. Listening to Dante and Heine 
read by Julia, Heilman writes: 


...even though I could not understand either language, the 



sounds were so lovely that I felt a sweet sadness as if much 
was ahead in the world, much that was going to be fine and 
fulfilling if I could ever find my way" (p. 93). 

This statement, along with others in the book, clearly leads up to Julia's 
avowal, "When you find what you want, you will be very good." 

After Julia quotes a Herrick poem about herself, Lillian is "ashamed to 
ask if it was a joke." In contrast, in the movie a fully adult Julia quotes 
the poem as the camera moves closer and closer to her face. Then it 
pulls back to a full view of the two women as she declares that the poem 
is in praise of herself. Lillian then leans forward, saying, "I love you." 
This action shifts the focus of the friendship from gratitude for Julia's 
understanding of Lillian's inchoate ambitions to admiration for her 
beauty, illustrated by the erotic poem and sensual pose. Julia's 
confidence in her friend is lost as it is changed to confidence in herself 
as a student of life. 

In the book Heilman is able to describe the complexity of her friendship 
with Julia, which included both their intellectual commitment, implied 
by being a student or teacher, and their emotional commitment as 
friends in love with life, future possibilities and each other. Fred 
Zinnemann has opted for dropping out most of the intellectual 
commitment, and changing the emotional commitment to an adulatory 
friendship with erotic undertones. Heilman herself carefully explained, 

"I have had plenty of time to think about the love I had for 
her, too strong and too complicated to be defined as only the 
sexual yearnings of one girl for another. And yet certainly 
that was there. I don't know, I never cared, and now it is an 
aimless guessing game" (pp. 93-94). 

Zinnemann, on the other hand, loses this subtlety by toying off and on 
with the attraction between the two women, presenting us with a 
number of erotic scenes between them. He seems unable to admit to the 
possibility of close friendship between women (or men, or men and 
women, for that matter) without a sexual component; he cannot give up 
a sensual treatment of their friendship. 

Yet this very attraction appears to be denied in the melodramatic scene 
of Lillian turning the table onto the smirking Sammy for hinting at a 
sexual relationship between her and Julia. The scene is purposely left 
ambiguous, so we aren't sure what Heilman reacts against—Sammy, 
lesbianism, or incest. But the connection is clearly made between 
lesbian love and Sammy's incest with his sister. The vileness of Sammy 
confirms the vileness of female sexuality. Fortunately for us, female 
friendship and lesbian love in real life are more complex than 
Zinnemann would allow or had the courage to portray. 

Throughout much of the "Julia" episode in both Pentimento and the 
movie, Heilman was writing The Children's Hour, about two women 
whose school and lives are ruined when a pupil falsely accuses them of 



being lovers. In the final act one woman admits to her friend that, 
indeed, the child had accused them of something she had felt. She then 
exits to kill herself. Rather than, grapple with the complexity, or 
evasions, of Heilman, the movie gratuitously heightens the importance 
of Lillian's encounter with Sammy, as if to lay to rest our fears while 
simultaneously providing us with enough eroticism to arouse them in 
the first place. 

This ambivalence combined with eroticism is all the more disappointing 
because of the quality of so many scenes between Lillian and Julia. The 
sheer pleasure of friendship—of shared experiences and memories—is 
beautifully conveyed. While the world of Julia and Lillian is glossy and 
remote, it is also believable—an alternative worth admiring, even if not 
within the realm of imitation. Unlike the portrayal of the prima ballerina 
in TURNING POINT, commitment to a life other than marriage is not 
presented as frightening. In that film, Anne Bancroft's relentlessly gaunt 
features, combined with the cutting treatment she receives from 
virtually everyone in her ballet company, make her decision to devote 
herself to her art seem almost a monomania. The only comic relief in 
TURNING POINT is the fight between the two women—hardly a 
positive portrayal of female friendship, even if they do end in 
reconciliation. In contrast, JULIA depicts a serenity and courage—a 
stubbornness in Hellmann's terms—under the joy and pain of the lives 
of Julia and Lillian that remains attractive throughout the movie. 

JULIA raises a number of important questions about what Hollywood 
can and cannot do in response to the women's movement. During the 
most militant phase of the movement, Hollywood brought us a series of 
macho films, emphasizing the glories of male friendship and violence- 
as-maturation. The situation was so bad that even the film pundits 
complained about the lack of good female roles. Hopefully the success of 
TURNING POINT and JULIA will encourage the production of more 
films showing strong women. But Hollywood is never going to give us 
films about the real goals of women's liberation. By their very nature 
Hollywood's films will follow the values of the dominant culture. This 
means that Lillian, not Julia, is the heroine of the film, that she is clearly 
subordinate to a man in her private life, that her success is totally 
individual (well, behind every good woman...), and that money is the key 
to power and success. Beneath the surface of JULIA lurks that favorite 
American myth, Horatio (or Horatia) Alger, neatly turned to fit the 
Special Woman. I am inevitably reminded of Hollywood's attempt to 
digest the civil rights movement, GUESS WHO'S COMING TO 
DINNER? Perhaps we can now expect a spate of films depicting the 
female creative artist — Cinderellas who get their princes and their pots 
of gold as recognition and power plus friendship. 

But rather than ending on a negative note, I think it is more useful to 
ask what JULIA has accomplished. It has brought an enormous amount 
of publicity to bear upon Jane Fonda, who if she doesn’t have Redgrave's 
politics, is hardly in the pay of Hollywood's moguls. But more 
importantly it has brought to a large audience an attractive and exciting 



portrayal of female friendship and female commitment. Having a career 
and lovers and a child for self-fulfillment are still not easy decisions for 
women, whatever the gains of the "sexual revolution" or women's 
liberation. The joyousness of accomplishment and of living for a political 
ideal are now in disrepute, but the film celebrates these characteristics 
as exciting and important options. While I wanted a more political and 
more honest film, JULIA is better than I would have expected five years 
ago. Whatever its faults, we should count it among the triumphs and not 
defeats of the women's movement. 

Note: 

i^Pentimento (New York: Little, Brown & Co., 1973). Subsequent quotes 
will be indicated by page number in the text. 
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"So long as man remains free he strives for nothing so 
incessantly and so painfully as to find someone to worship ... 

This craving for community of worship is the chief misery of 
every man individually and of all humanity from the 
beginning of time ... There are three powers, three powers 
alone, able to conquer and hold [humanity] captive forever ... 
those forces are miracle, mystery, and authority." 

— The Grand Inquisitor in Dostoyevsky's The Brothers 
Karamazov (1) 

We think Steven Spielberg's CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 
KIND deserves careful attention. This belief is not based on its 
contributions to the art of film—we couldn't find any. But we do think it 
has a lot to tell us about the relationship of politics to the U.S. culture 
industry. 

CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND reflects recent economic 
and ideological trends in the United States better than many "news" 
reports. A study of this movie shows how capitalism produces 
propaganda that reinforces the system at the same time it creates 
"entertainment." Specifically, we argue that CLOSE ENCOUNTERS can 
be viewed as a fascist film. We'll show that its theme, structure, and 
symbolism strongly echo those of the films of pre-fascist and Nazi 
Germany. Then we'll draw the political lessons. (2) 

For those few who somehow missed the film or the news stories about it, 
here is a brief outline. The plot revolves around the visiting of middle 
America (Muncie, Indiana) by a number of unidentified flying objects. 
Although the UFOs are sighted by many reliable citizens and leave clear 
evidence of their presence, news media and government officials (at 
least publicly) dismiss reports of the visits. But the aliens do two main 
things to make sure their visits will be acknowledged. They broadcast 




numbers that correspond to the latitude and longitude of Devil's Tower, 
Wyoming, where they plan to land. And they implant, by telepathic 
suggestion, a picture of Devil's Tower on a number of people, who then 
feel an overwhelming urge to go there, a need they don't understand. 

The plot works on two corresponding levels. The main plot involves the 
struggle of two common citizens, Roy Neary (Richard Dreyfuss) and 
Jillian Guiler (Melinda Dillon) first to understand the aliens' message 
and then to overcome the attempts of authorities to prevent them from 
getting to Devil's Tower for the alien landing. The subplot concerns the 
process by which scientific and military officials, headed by Frenchman 
Claude Lacombe (Frangois Truffaut) decipher the aliens' transmissions 
and get the meeting point up so the UFOs will land. 

These plots compose the first section of a two-part narrative. The 
movie's real purpose is the climactic close encounter of the third kind 
(physical contact) with extraterrestrial beings. This forty-minute scene 
gained most of the lavish media attention given the film. Reviewers 
hailed it by using such terms as "thrilling ... overpowering]" (Stanley 
Kauffman); "one of the peerless moments of movie history—spiritually 
reassuring, magical, and funny" (Pauline Keel); "historic ... sublime" 
(Jack Kroll). 

In this section, Roy and Jillian reach the top of Devil's Tower after 
narrowly escaping attempts by the authorities to stop them. They find a 
brilliantly lit landing pad surrounded by elaborate electronic 
instruments, full of scurrying technicians. After some preliminary 
sweeps by smaller vessels, there is a crescendo of music and the huge 
mother ship looms, dwarfing Devil's Tower. It descends. Human 
scientists and the ship begin communicating with musical tones and 
blinking lights. Then the ship door opens and disgorges a host of 
humans long missing and presumed dead—but who turned out to have 
been taken for long journeys by the extraterrestrials. Finally, the aliens 
themselves appear: white, delicate, non-threatening. They take on board 
twelve erect-standing, tightlipped, close-cropped uniformed explorers, 
apparently representing the U.S. government. 

Along with the officials is a thirteenth person. It is Roy Neary—who is 
somehow nominated by the very authorities who (moments before) had 
been trying to keep him from reaching the mountain at all! Unity and 
trust between the common citizen Roy and the authorities replace 
conflict and suspicion. This is a key point, as we'll see. At the end, 
Lacombe and an alien exchange serene smiles, and the aliens return to 
the ship, which then ascends while the earthlings stare in rapturous awe. 

FASCISM AND FILMS 

Themes we will identify as characteristically fascist are all touched upon 
in the first or last part of CLOSE ENCOUNTERS. The narrative is 
structured as if to make a unified fascist statement. The themes of the 
first part offer a fascist analysis of U.S. problems and thus serve as a 
prelude to the themes of the second, climactic part, which provides a 



fascist solution. 


Just what marks a fascist film? Fascism as a concept is difficult to pin 
down. Any description of it must be somewhat arbitrary. Because Nazi 
example provides the best parallels for our purposes, we'll base our 
description on Germany. Fascism flowered there after World War I, 
when the public experienced massive disillusionment with those in 
charge of most institutions. Germany had suffered a humiliating 
military defeat, followed by an economic and political crisis that 
shattered the country's self-image as an unique, invulnerable 
civilization. The situation was not unlike that of the post-Vietnam, post- 
Watergate, recession-ridden United States of the late 1970s. 

There is no consensus among radical or mainstream historians about 
what caused German fascism. Must agree, however, that the support (or 
silence) of major German industrialists and other elites was essential to 
the Nazi rise to power. Elements of what we now call fascist ideology 
appeal to many capitalists under conditions of economic unrest. Fascism 
does not arise as a self-conscious conspiracy to delude the masses into 
submitting to tyranny. But the kinds of appeals fascism makes are quite 
logical choices for those who fail to see (or fear) the possibility of curing 
economic crisis by socialism. Fascist ideology can convince the masses 
that order, discipline, self-sacrifice and elitism (required for economic 
recovery) are not only justified but good. The goodness comes because 
fascism promises to cure the economy and to fill the spiritual void or 
alienation of individuals from each other and from the state, which 
accompanies capitalism even in boom times. 

Certain elements of Nazi ideology and rhetoric contributed to this 
appeal. It contained attacks on ruling authorities for corruption and 
unresponsiveness, nostalgia for past days of triumph, national, sexual, 
and ethnic chauvinism; authoritarianism, elitism; and elevation of 
instinct over reason and established science. 

Susan Sontag's essay, "Fascinating Fascism" conveniently summarizes 
this ideology as reflected in German films, particularly those of Leni 
Riefenstahl. (3} Sontag finds the most important fascist ideal "the 
dissolution of alienation in ecstatic feelings of community" (Sontag, p. 
42). Riefenstahl's films expressed these sorts of fascist longings through 
the films' preoccupation with situations of control, submission, and 
extravagant effort, pageantry involving the grouping of people "around 
an all-powerful hypnotic leader or force;" and repudiation of the 
intellect and glorification of surrender and servitude (Sontag, pp. 40- 
42). 

The specific expression of these traits in Riefenstahl's films, according to 
Sontag, usually involved stories in which mountains were the dominant 
symbol. Mountains were 

"a visually irresistible metaphor of unlimited aspiration 
toward the high mystic goal, both beautiful and terrifying, 
which was later to become concrete in Fiihrer- worship. The 


character that Riefenstahl generally played was that of a wild 
girl who dares to scale the peak that others ... shrink from" 

(Sontag, p. 33). 

HIDDEN PERSUASION 

Those familiar with CLOSE ENCOUNTERS will by now see clear 
parallels between it and the themes of Nazi rhetoric and film elaborated 
by Sontag. We'll discuss them shortly. But we do not mean to suggest 
the fascist messages of CLOSE ENCOUNTERS will be clearly perceived 
and acted upon. We know that the film can be interpreted in other ways. 
However, as Adorno reminded us, in the analysis of the mass media, the 
hidden as much as the obvious messages must be understood, 

"The 'hidden meaning' emerges simply by the way the story 
looks at human beings; thus the audience is invited to look at 
the characters in the same way [as the story] without being 
made aware that indoctrination is present... [The] message 
is hidden only by a style which does not pretend to touch 
anything serious and expects to be regarded as 
featherweight. Nevertheless, even such amusement tends to 
set patterns for the members of the audience without their 
being aware of it. "(4) 

A lot of recent Hollywood films, such as THE KILLER ELITE, DIRTY 
HARRY, and WALKING TALL, haven't hidden their fascism. Yet CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS is more dangerous than any of these just because its 
fascist messages are not immediately apparent but rather woven into its 
view of human beings and contemporary America. The violent law-and- 
order machismo of DIRTY HARRY goes against the beliefs of most of 
the audience, and people are unlikely to change their opinions after 
seeing Clint Eastwood kick ass. 

On the other hand, CLOSE ENCOUNTERS seems to be naive, gentle, 
and optimistic. None of the reviewers or reporters who made the film a 
media event found it politically questionable—or political at all. Even the 
usually perceptive Andrew Earns wrote that CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 

"may be the most insistently innocent picture ever made, 
without the slightest trace of evil or even trouble." 

By treating the film as an apolitical film of innocent adventure, the 
media helped to lower the critical guard of the public. Cloaked in this 
media-made mantle, CLOSE ENCOUNTERS could sneak into the 
worldview of an audience whose defenses are not raised as defenses are 
for films that trumpet their fascism openly. 

SPIELBERG'S FASCIST INDICTMENT 

The picture of the United States that Spielberg paints, especially in the 
portrayal of the main character, Roy Neary, echoes prominent Nazi 
themes. Most important is the notion that people in charge of things are 


corrupt and unresponsive, and the proper response to them is suspicion. 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS shows political, military, scientific, and media 
authorities conspiring to keep the truth about the UFOs' existence from 
the people. Given the message of the climactic scene, this conspiracy 
means that established authorities are preventing the U.S. people from 
discovering the key to deliverance from their alienating society. Hitler 
railed against "lying Weimar officials," accusing them of treason in 
leading Germany to defeat in World War I and preventing the salvation 
of the German folk. CLOSE ENCOUNTERS decries U.S. officialdom for 
hiding UFO salvation from us. 

Because the film does attack the power elite, one might mistake it for a 
left analysis. For example, the film has the ABC Evening News telling 
lies, which aid the government in denying any knowledge of the aliens. 
But Hitler attacked the media, too. Fascism criticizes liberal democratic 
governments as does left-wing radicalism. The difference is obviously in 
the solutions Fascism and radicalism offer. Shot through with fascist 
values and offering a quasi-fascist solution, CLOSE ENCOUNTERS is 
hardly leftist. {4} It isn't even New Deal liberal. (Spielberg's political 
intentions are faintly visible in an interview in Rolling Stone, January 
26,1978. Also check out the souvenir book sold at the film's showings.) 
Just as Hitler was hardly endorsing participatory democracy in his 
attacks on authority, neither is CLOSE ENCOUNTERS anti¬ 
authoritarian. In fact, the film's climax justifies elitism. 

A second theme CLOSE ENCOUNTERS shares with fascist rhetoric is 
nostalgia for the country's past days of glory. The UFO genre itself is a 
throwback to the 1950s. Those were the days when U.S. civilization 
seemed indisputably tops. Social conflict was minimal, economic 
expansion limitless, world domination possible and desirable. The 
difference between CLOSE ENCOUNTERS and earlier sci-fi epics 
reveals a different historical moment. In the 1950s, the U.S. system was 
considered the solution, something to be saved from the aliens—who 
formed the problem. In CLOSE ENCOUNTERS, the system seems 
problematic, the aliens the solution. We no longer feel paranoid that 
aliens will take everything away from us. Quite the opposite, we hope 
they'll restore what we've lost. 

How sad is our fall from earlier times: no wonder we yearn to return to 
them. A nostalgia for happy past days is pictured most explicitly in the 
fate of Roy's home life. Roy has furnished his suburban tract home with 
tacky, fake antique furniture. When Roy's obsession with the aliens' 
message reaches its peak, he nearly wrecks the house in order to provide 
material to build a large model of the shape (Devil's Tower) he can't get 
out of his mind. In the process, he drives his typically suburban 
housewife and kids out of the house for good, as his generally 
overweight neighbors passively look on. The scene graphically 
symbolizes destruction of our current soft, characterless lifestyle in the 
service of reaching the new order the aliens promise. The destruction is 
justified in the final scenes, for Roy leaves with aliens for new worlds 
with barely a thought for his wrecked house or shattered family. 


A third and particularly hideous fascist theme is criticism of the current 
order for not following natural hierarchies of nation, race, and sex. 

There are numerous examples of such chauvinism in CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS—and thus an implied criticism of the equality and 
tolerance to which the U.S. system pays lip service. 

• National chauvinism: Why, as far as we know, do the UFOs land 
only in the United States? Why, as far as we are told, should U.S. 
astronauts most aptly represent the whole human race to the 
aliens? 

• Ethnic chauvinism: There are two scenes outside the United 
States. One shows masses of people gathered in the countryside in 
India waving and chanting a five-note tone the aliens sent them 
telepathically. Unlike the American Roy, who at one point talks 
about his obsession to the scientist Lacombe, the Indians can't do 
anything but chant. Apparently, Indians don’t know how to use 
language. And Indian scientists, if there are any, seem unable to 
reason intelligently, for the European Lacombe has to be flown to 
Asia to figure out what all the shouting is about. The one other 
scene outside the U.S. shows an old Mexican, He can barely 
manage to find a few words vaguely to describe his sighting of 
UFOs before lapsing into incoherence. 

• Racism and sexism are rampant. No blacks or women occupy any 
truly authoritative roles in the film. There is one black air traffic 
controller and one menacing black M.P. who is hostile to Roy. 
Indeed, images of blacks and women, except for the two women in 
Roy's life, rarely occupy the screen for more than a split second. 

It's as if a few blacks and women were thrown in as tokens, but not 
enough to spoil the mood. 

As Adorno suggested, we must look at the implicit messages contained 
in the way a movie views people. CLOSE ENCOUNTERS provides 
chauvinistic messages about (ways of viewing) people who aren’t white 
American males; negative messages about ruling authorities (but not, 
we'll see, authoritarian rule); and nostalgic messages about what the 
United States has lost. 

In this way, CLOSE ENCOUNTERS makes some of the major points an 
American fascist might use to describe the ills of the country today. 

Then the solution is offered. And this solution too would please George 
Lincoln Rockwell's successor(s). 

THE FASCIST SOLUTION: FORM 

The last section involves precisely what Sontag ascribes to many fascist 
films: a pageant where people group around a hypnotic force, a 
repudiation of the intellect and a glorification of surrender and 
servitude. Many reviewers mistook these fascist elements of the film's 
climax for religion. Yet the scene is religious in form, not content—just 
like fascism. Religions have theologies, duties, parables, and worldly 
institutions, all of which provide some rational reason to have faith and 



some guidance in living in accordance with that faith. The aliens provide 
none of this. 


It is particularly important to distinguish here between form and 
content, because the climax is so lacking in concrete content that it can't 
make any kind of explicit philosophical statement. Such an absence of 
content also characterizes fascism, which relies on instinct and faith 
more than on rational argument to win its converts. 

The long ritualistic transaction in the last scene between the aliens and 
humans parallels Nazi filmic rituals. There is an awe-filled gathering 
around a force that transfixes with its beauty, power, and mystery, a 
force that descends from the heavens, just as Hitler does at the 
beginning of TRIUMPH OF THE WILL. Spielberg conveys awe by 
alternating long shots of the group standing silent and attentive with 
tight shots of faces lit with reverence. Compare this to Sontag's 
description of TRIUMPH OF THE WILL, which "uses overpopulated 
wide shots of mass figures alternating with close ups that isolate a single 
perfect submission..." (Sontag, p. 38). And the main character, with 
whom we have been encouraged to identify, submits eagerly. Roy goes 
aboard the ship of the aliens, even though they had given him no reason 
to trust them—except for their demonstration of miraculous powers. 

Symbols similar to those that populate fascist film abound in CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS. The central symbol of the film is Devil's Tower. It was 
chosen for the film's climax (the CLOSE ENCOUNTERS souvenir book 
says) because it was "so fittingly majestic and visually and emotionally 
inspiring." It symbolizes the miraculous promise of the coning of the 
aliens. Shots of the mountain are often framed in the way that 
Riefenstahl framed the gigantic swastika at the center of the outdoor 
Nuremberg rally in TRIUMPH OF THE WILL. Spielberg's lighting and 
soundtrack emphasize the mysterious majesty of the Tower, its 
connection to the cosmos. 

Many other symbols specifically recall Nazism, the near goose-stepping 
cadence of the twelve astronauts; evacuation scenes when the military 
removes all civilians from the Devil's Tower area (Spielberg told Rolling 
Stone he deliberately intended these scenes to recall Nazi brutality); 
teeming hordes of dark primitives in India; a little blond boy (Jillian's 
son) representing purity and youth—the only one to see the aliens before 
the climax. 

The file's method of exposition also reflects its fascist themes. The 
narrative is full of gaps, reinforcing the message that we don't need to 
have concrete data or think about them rationally: all we need is faith 
(in the directorial authority of Spielberg). Throughout the main plot, the 
camera takes the protagonists', Roy and Jillian's, point of view, or that of 
a nearby observer. The audience knows pretty much what the characters 
know and is meant to identity with them. In the subplot, we mainly 
share the protagonist Lacombe's point of view, but our identification 
with him is limited. We don't know everything he knows; we don't know 
exactly where he is from, who gives him orders, or what those orders 



are. The expert maintains his distance and authority. 


We aren't told, then, what is going on in the rest of the world outside the 
U.S. and one Indian village. Indeed, we aren't even told what's 
happening outside Roy's and Jillian's narrow worlds. Who is in charge 
of the rendezvous? What will the public be told? What will be their 
reactions? The story would raise such questions for most members of 
the audience. Yet the film implies such logical puzzles do not require 
answers. The important thing to this film is the emotional climax. The 
audience is only told barely enough to have that last section make sense; 
its plausibility rests on its intuitive appeal. 

The film's production and marketing also reflect favorite fascist themes. 
As the souvenir book says, 

"The nature of the set itself and what transpired within it 
was, from start to finish, veiled in top secrecy. Only those 
required for the filming were permitted entrance after 
displaying proper identification badges, checked by an 
around-the-clock security force." 

The publicity campaign that preceded and accompanied the film 
actually brags about such security measures. Spielberg explained in 
interviews that these authoritarian procedures were necessary to 
maximize the film's impact. Again, Spielberg tells the audience that he 
knows best what they should know and when they should know it. 
Furthermore, the secrecy/authority theme in production and marketing 
lends the film an air of importance and authenticity, even of scientific 
prestige, that decreases the likelihood that audiences will think of 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS as mere fantasy. 

THE FASCIST SOLUTION: CONTENT 

The solution to the alienation and yearning which the characters in the 
film and the audience feel is to have faith in the aliens. "We are not 
alone," the film tells us: If only we "watch the skies," we'll find the 
answer. (There is a certain irony in the fact that both of these 
promotional phrases are trademarked, so that the film's owners only can 
use them.) 

Only extraterrestrials can overcome the separation between 
government, science, and the common people (represented by Roy 
Neary). Only the aliens can unite these previously separated groups in 
adoration of the mystery of their power, the miracle of their landing. 
Until the aliens landed, Neary was being manipulated, even oppressed, 
by government, military, and scientific authorities. In the beatific glow 
of community, which suffuses the authorities after the aliens land, Neary 
is not only welcomed but he is permitted to be the one "ordinary" person 
to go back with the aliens. A new community is born. 

Notice carefully what all this means. First, since everything turns out so 
nicely, the climax justifies the elitist process by which the alien-human 



contact is planned. Governmental manipulation of the truth; using the 
military to enforce secrecy; apparently entrusting all arrangements for 
this most momentous event in human history to a cabal of U.S. 
technocrats (military, scientific, corporate) without ever consulting 
Congress (let alone the U.N.)—the marvelous success of these 
procedures justifies authoritarian rule. £5} 

What if people had been told? Then petty bickering, bureaucratic red 
tape, media curiosity, cowardly mass panic, etc.—all of the 
inconveniences of democracy that fascists attack—might have prevented 
the encounter. This at least is a logical inference from what happens in 
the film. 

The final encounter also condemns linear communications, rational 
thought, and independent science, as fascists usually do. The aliens and 
scientists communicate musically, by instinct. They don't talk; they 
don't exchange ideas using any system of signs; they don't give each 
other books or other collections of information. Apparently, the 
scientists are so overwhelmed by the cosmic glow, they don't think of 
communicating intelligibly with the aliens. Indeed some actually kneel 
as the ship lands. 

A musical exchange as a form of communication might strike some as 
reasonable under the circumstances. An alien race probably would not 
share many concepts with earthlings. But such a view would ignore what 
the film actually tells us. CLOSE ENCOUNTERS says the aliens know 
enough of our way of thinking to understand latitude and longitude, to 
figure out the coordinates of Devil's Tower, and to broadcast them on 
the very frequencies monitored by U.S. radio telescopes. The aliens' 
knowledge is not surprising. They have spent some thirty years with the 
U.S. pilots and other people they took. They had plenty of opportunity to 
decipher earthly forms of communication (if they weren't curious to 
learn about humans, why bother abducting them?). The decisive point is 
that the human scientists didn't even try to communicate rationally. 
Such an attempt was unthinkable given the quasi-religious mood that 
Spielberg clearly intended his audience as well as his characters to 
experience during the climax. (See Time, Nov. 7,1977). You don't ask a 
god what he has for breakfast or does for kicks. 

But no matter. Emotion, intuition, spirit work better than words. 
Somehow, the scientists can sense the aliens' invitation to humans to go 
for a visit. And they know intuitively, without investigating, that the 
aliens are harmless (though UFOs kidnapped World War II pilots and 
kept them from their loved ones for 32 Earth years). Or if the film's 
scientists had conducted such investigations, the audience isn't told 
about that. The film leaves us with the conclusion that the scientific 
method can't solve our problems. Science must serve under the superior 
unifying force that can. 

The Truffaut character continually represents the benefits of elevating 
instinct over reason in science. For example, Lacombe says at one point 
(in untranslated French), after being asked about Roy's credibility, "I 


have confidence in my intuition." Later, Lacombe refutes an Army major 
who insists the simultaneous arrival of Roy and several others at Devil's 
Tower is "a coincidence, not scientific" (the audience knows it isn't a 
coincidence, that La combe's hunch is right). Just so there are no doubts, 
when the aliens land, one of the other scientists says, "It's the first day of 
school, fellas." In other words: science will have to begin again, under 
the tutelage of the aliens. 

These views are fascist because they say alienation can only be dissolved 
by uniting in community under a mysterious, miraculous force beyond 
any human powers of intellect. The lesson is that we might as well give 
up on solving our alienating problems ourselves; we humans can't do it 
alone. But we should not worry because we are not alone. The higher 
force represented by the aliens will bring us together again, teach us new 
lessons, and solve our problems. This seems a particularly unfortunate 
message to purvey in these times. We can dismiss the climactic finale as 
a fantasy solution, but humankind's current problems are no fantasies. 

And Spielberg himself does not deny social reality. He caters to the 
feelings of alienation and despair that real world problems have caused 
in the U.S. public to which he is selling his product. He does not intend 
CLOSE ENCOUNTERS to serve as mere escapism. He told the Rolling 
Stone interviewer 

"Movies for me are a heightened reality. Making reality fun 
to live with, as opposed to something you run from and 
protect yourself from." 

And he has a didactic purpose: to convince people there are UFOs. In 
the same interview he says, 

"This film will only be successful if, when people see it, they 
come out of the theatre looking up at the sky." 

POLITICAL LESSONS 

Actually we can measure CLOSE ENCOUNTERS' success by its 
earnings, for it is a commodity produced by the U.S. movie industry for 
profit. (6) As such, the film exhibits numerous traces of U.S. economic 
and political trends in the late 1970s. We look at them here. 

There are clear similarities between the fascist rumblings of CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS and the most vigorous ideological movement among 
U.S. elites: neoconservatism. This view is rooted in concern about the 
surge of political cynicism that has gripped the public in the last decade 
or so. To prevent this alienation from deepening into revolt, 
neoconservatives say that people must be taught to expect much less 
from the system. That way, they won't get so angry when government is 
unresponsive to real social needs. 

CLOSE ENCOUNTERS deals with the same failures of democracy. Its 
solution, of course, is to look beyond earthly politics altogether for a 


miraculous deliverance. But in the absence of an alien landing, CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS instructs people pretty much as neoconservatism does. 
Don't expect much from government—and don't worry about it because 
others will arrange things for you. This parallel is not a coincidence. 
Certain economic and political conditions have encouraged the 
production of a blockbuster movie appealing to our sense of alienation. 
The same conditions are at the root of neoconservatism. (7) 

The concentration of greater and greater productive resources in several 
hundred multinational corporations has been the major trend of U.S. 
capitalism since World War II. The general monopolization of industrial 
production has strongly affected the relationship of the government to 
the economy. Yet the government's economic tools no longer work, its 
predictions no longer make sense. Government can't manage 
unemployment, inflation, uneven development, and other problems that 
accompany monopoly and multinational capitalism. This in turn means 
the State's inability to deliver on the American dream of limitless growth 
in affluence and continued democratic input into government. These 
failures of political democracy and economic growth have led to an 
enormous upsurge in mass distrust of corporate and government 
authorities and pessimism about the future of the country. 

Political elites needing continued legitimacy—and movie producers 
seeking maximum profit—cultivate a sensitivity to new attitudes. 
Politicians naturally call for austerity, self-sacrifice, and unity. They 
inevitably seek to dampen mass expectations of economic affluence and 
political representation. But what about the entertainment industry? 
And in particular, why did CLOSE ENCOUNTERS wind up being so 
compatible with the call to neoconservatism? 

The important starting point is not with screenwriter and director 
Spielberg (though we suspect a psychohistory of this wunderkind would 
be instructive), but with the decision to produce the film. Thousands of 
ideas and screenplays never get produced. What made Columbia back 
Spielberg? Certainly he had a winning track record with JAWS. But what 
made them back the specific idea for CLOSE ENCOUNTERS with a 
lavish enough production and promotion budget to make it a 
blockbuster? 

Production decisions are made by human beings placed in market 
situations that shape their choices. The very need to manufacture 
blockbusters is rooted in the same economic trend (industrial 
concentration) that brought forth neoconservatism. Like many other 
industries, corporate movie production has come increasingly to be 
dominated by a few large companies; most major studios are owned by 
multinational conglomerates. Those who manage studios owned by 
conglomerates apparently must generate large and growing (8) profits 
in order to satisfy conglomerate front offices and keep their jobs. 

And even if they are not conglomerate-owned, studios are forced by 
competition in a market dominated by rich conglomerates to maintain 
their profitability and shares of the movie audience market. If they 


don't, they may not have the revenue to mount massive marketing 
campaigns to match those of competing studios, and they may get 
outbid for the most marketable stars and scripts. The danger 
independent studios face, then, is a vicious downward spiral of inferior 
products backed by inferior promotion, leading to lower profits (and less 
ability to generate capital from the stock and bond market) leading to 
still worse products, etc. 

It was natural for a studio like Columbia, looking desperately to improve 
its market share, to have seized on Spielberg's CLOSE ENCOUNTERS. 
fed The script promised to address alienation, an attitude particularly 
prominent among the under-35 age group that makes up the bulk of the 
movie audience. And it was to be directed by a man with an obvious 
commercial flair. But Hollywood is always constrained in capitalizing on 
such opinion trends. A couple of daring flops backed by blockbuster¬ 
sized production and marketing budgets can ruin an executive's career, 
if not a studio. Caution is in order. 

Most entertainment producers face the same basic situation as political 
elites. To stay in business, they have to respond to new trends in public 
attitudes. But any appeal to those trends must be as compatible as 
possible with more stable, widespread, deeper values. 

In the elites' case, challenging dominant values could endanger their 
own legitimacy. In the entertainers' case, any open challenge of those 
values might reduce audience appeal and profits. It is tricky but crucial 
for Hollywood films that aspire to blockbusterdom to be superficially 
different, to appeal to the latest trends, while remaining solidly 
conventional in ultimate meaning, so no segment of the potential 
audience is lost, fio) It's especially tricky when the trend refers to a 
political attitude like alienation. Any serious attempt to deal with that 
problem, as in BLUE COLLAR, is bound to be controversial, perhaps 
questioning dominant values. That is not the way to make blockbusters. 

How can a studio capitalize on alienation, which is now popular enough 
to furnish a blockbuster-sized market, without courting controversy? By 
taking an apparently apolitical stance. CLOSE ENCOUNTERS admits, 
even details, the alienation wrought by government but claims the 
answer does not lie in politics. The film's solution can offend no 
political, religious, or other bloc of the audience (except paranoids like 
the authors of this piece) because it can't be disproved or even debated 
rationally. Maybe there are aliens out there ready to land here and save 
us. 

Each in their own bailiwick, political elites and entertainment moguls 
act pretty much the same. They are ideologically cautious because 
caution advances their economic interest and protects their personal 
position in government or corporate hierarchies. It is the genius of the 
capitalist system (or the devilry, as you like) that the behavior of these 
two sets of leaders converges to offer just the sort of ideological 
messages the system needs right now—and without a government 
propaganda office orchestrating the duet, fill 




But there are ideological negations in CLOSE ENCOUNTERS too. For it 
does promise a solution: the aliens. Spielberg wants the audience to 
walk out of the theater into real life watching the skies, looking for that 
solution. If the UFOs don't land, the audience is left with only the film's 
indictment of U.S. democracy as fraudulent and incapable of solving the 
alienation capitalism produces. Thus instructed, people may refuse to 
lower their expectations and may tire of raising their eyes. Perhaps then 
they could look straight into the fascist form and content of CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS (and other entertainment) to see the things to come if 
real solutions to the system's problems are not sought. 

Notes 

We want to thank Clay Steinman, David Schlissel, Ernest Callenbach, 
and John Hess for their ideas, suggestions, and disagreements. 

n We quote the Grand Inquisitor because he has long been an 
inspiration to cultural producers and politicians. The stress on miracle, 
mystery, and authority has been especially popular in pre-fascist or 
fascist societies. Those themes, for example, were common in the fiction 
films that preceded Hitler's rise to power—such as Wiene's THE 
CABINET OF DOCTOR CALIGARI and the popular films starring or 
directed by Leni Riefenstahl, like THE BLUE LIGHT and THE HOLY 
MOUNTAIN. Fascist politicians gather support by using symbols that 
are meant to show that the leader's goal is to unite the people so they 
can be initiated into the mysteries of a miraculous new order. The key to 
reaching that goal is faith in the leader, submission to his godlike 
authority. 

2_, Our inspiration is Siegfried Kracauer, From Caligari to Hitler 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1947). But we don't fully agree 
with his arguments, and we don't think they apply completely to CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS or America. We deliberately leave specific predictions 
and parallels for readers to draw themselves. 

3. In Bill Nichols, ed. Movies and Methods (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1976). 

4^ T.W. Adorno, "Television and the Patterns of Mass Culture," in 
Bernard Rosenberg and David Manning White, eds., Mass Culture 
(Glencoe, IL.: The Free Press, 1957), p. 480. 

5* At the landing pad, three flags are displayed: those of the United 
States, Rockwell International Corporation, and France. There are some 
vaguely foreign looking dignitaries hanging around; they might be 
French or even Russian. But the first two flags tell us who is in charge. 

(L According to Variety, as of May 17,1978, CLOSE ENCOUNTERS had 
grossed $36 million, more than any other film in the top 50 except 
STAR WARS. 


On neoconservatism, see Robert Entman, "What the Neo- 
Conservatives Prescribe for US," The Nation, Jan. 3-10,1976. Gallup 
polls galore document the rise of subjective feelings of political 
alienation in the United States. Analysis of objective conditions of 
alienation, which have existed all along, is, of course, another matter. 

R John Lindsay, "The New Tycoons of Hollywood," New York Times 
Sunday Magazine (August 7,1977); Joseph Phillips, "Film Conglomerate 
’Blockbusters'," Journal of Communications, 25 (September 1975). 

9. See Chris Holdenfield, "The Sky is Full of Questions," Rolling Stone 
(January 26,1978); also Jack Egan, "Press Encounters," More, 8 
(January 1978). 

10. Max Horkeimer and T.W. Adorno, "The Culture Industry: 
Enlightenment as Mass Deception," in Dialectic and Enlightenment; 
original 1944; trans. John Cumming (New York: Herder and Herder, 
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11. For a more detailed discussion of these relationships, see the forth 
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In June 1976, thousands of African high school students demonstrated 
against the white South African government.fi) Their immediate 
concern was the use of Afrikaans as a language of instruction, but their 
discontent went far deeper, challenging the very existence of the white 
dominated political system. Despite hundreds of deaths and thousands 
of political arrests, demonstrations have continued. In September 1977 
Steve Biko, who founded the South African Students Organization, 
became the twentieth black to die in a South African prison over the past 
18 months. The intensification of the struggle between blacks and whites 
in South Africa, independence for Angola and Mozambique after five 
hundred years of Portuguese colonial rule and the current guerrilla war 
in Rhodesia-Zimbabwe all indicate that the southern quadrant of Africa 
is inevitably moving towards black self-determination. 

Propaganda in the form of leaflets, books and films has long been an 
important and heavily subsidized tool of the South African Information 
Service; and in the United States several expensively produced 
documentaries have been widely distributed by Sterling Films for many 
years. However, African liberation movements have only recently begun 
to use the important vehicle of film. 

LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA (1974, 45 minutes) is perhaps, the first 
major cinematic statement opposing the racial policies of South Africa 
produced by an African. Nana Mahomo, who studied mass 
communications at M.I.T., is on the Executive Committee of the Pan- 
Africanist Congress (PAC), a militant African liberation movement. His 
company, Morena Films, composed mainly of South African exiles, was 
responsible for LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA. In Mahomo's first film, 
PHELA NDABA: END OF A DIALOGUE (1970, 45 minutes), it was 
already apparent that the technically proficient and sophisticated South 
African government propaganda films were being challenged by an 
equally proficient and sophisticated film made by an African. LAST 




GRAVE was shown on PBS in October 1975 and also on British and 
Canadian television. It won awards at the Grenoble International Short 
Film Festival, and Le Monde considered it "the most remarkable 
documentary shown at the 1976 Cannes Film Festival. Mahomo's 
intention was 

"to show what it is like for the black people of South Africa to 
be on the receiving end of the white government's apartheid 
policy." 

However, behind this ambitious purpose, there are a number of 
important assumptions: the use of film as a determined and conscious 
part of the struggle for black self-determination and the decision to meet 
head on the awesome propaganda machine of the South African 
Information Service with its vast technical resources and budgets. 

In an interview for Cineaste (7:3, Fall 1976) Mahomo maintained, 

"One acquires techniques. [They are] made to sound 
mysterious." 

Mahomo and his team of eight people, six South Africans and two 
English associates, had less than $1000 to start with. 

"We felt we could shoot with something like a Beaulieu, for 
instance, which is manageable. It's portable and you can 
carry it and shoot. It isn't conspicuous." 

Ultimately dedicated to the bringing about of change in South Africa, the 
team struggled to pay for the processing and other costs. In the Cineaste 
interview, Mahomo said that he wanted the visual material to speak for 
itself. 


"They thought I was exaggerating the problems, overstating 
the case, that what I said was happening in South Africa 
could not really happen in this day and age. There was a 
credibility gap until I realized there was another way of 
communicating." 

It was unlikely that LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA would ever be shown in 
South Africa. Its only official showing was in the Hendrik Verwoerd 
Office Building in Cape Town to government officials, Cabinet ministers 
and members of the Senate and House of Assembly. Therefore, 
Mahomo's film statement was clearly not intended for use within South 
Africa. His intention was to influence foreign decision makers in Britain 
and the United States, to shift policy from the National Security Study 
Memorandum 39 (NSSM 39) mentality, adopted by the Nixon 
administration in February 1970. This memorandum projected a 
strategy of "selective relaxation of our stance towards the white regimes" 
(including both Rhodesia and the Portuguese colonies) on the grounds 
that "the whites are here to stay and the only way that change can come 
about is through them." Mahomo's intention was also to educate. He 



said that unless "the people in America know what the issues are, they 
could quite easily be sold the idea that America had to intervene on the 
side of white South Africa." 

LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA graphically depicts a number of the 
injustices of apartheid: the migratory labor system, inadequate African 
health care facilities, the crowded living conditions of the black urban 
areas and the poverty and malnutrition of the Bantustans or 
homelands. The South African government anticipates that these 
homelands will all ultimately become independent, thus taking some of 
the pressure off South Africa itself. They are, however, rural, 
impoverished blocks of land which amount to not quite 13% of the 
country and in which Africans, who total more than 70% of the 
population, have been given some political rights. 

The film employs some dramatic sequences in order to better convey its 
central political message. For example, a black nurse feeds her white 
employer's child when the commentator tells us that her own son died of 
malnutrition. The film ends in Dimbaza, an African township thirteen 
miles from King Williamstown, in the Ciskei (one of the ten South 
African homelands). In the concluding sequences, the camera plays on 
the graves of African children marked with plastic feeding bottles. 

"In Dimbaza there were ... 60 adult graves and 450 children's 
graves. This is a special children's graveyard. Nearly all the 
children died before the age of two ..." 

The film's statements on the quality of African life, and in particular on 
the black infant mortality rate, highlight the startling differences 
between black and white life styles. The harrowing conclusion that 
during the running time of the film, six black families were thrown out 
of their homes, sixty black children died of the effects of malnutrition, 
and the gold mining companies made a profit of $70,000 has wider 
significance for those outside of South Africa who are concerned about 
the involvement of major Western corporations. 

Unlike LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA, the officially produced film LAND 
OF PROMISE (1974) conveys a utopian view of South Africa. 

"...there is a roof for everyone and clothing and enough to 
eat. You honestly cannot say this of most countries in the 
world today." 

Before the whites came to South Africa it was part of the "dark 
continent." 

"Think of it, you live in a hut somewhere in the hills. You 
cannot read and write ... Your mind is static." 

The film compresses a remarkable number of themes into its relatively 
short running time of 26 minutes. It emphasizes that South Africa is 
"democratic," politically stable, has great mineral wealth and is above all 



suitable for large-scale foreign investment. South Africa is depicted as a 
rapidly growing country, comparable to the United States, "where a 
dream can be fulfilled by those prepared to work for it." And it is shown 
as vital to the "Free World" because of its strategic position between 
Europe and the Far East. 

The film underscores several other points: the need to preserve "ethnic 
purity and identity" and the idea that apartheid diminishes conflict in a 
heterogeneous society. Throughout, the film's language is 
unintentionally but patently paternalistic. 

"We believe that apartheid promises a peaceful solution to a 
highly complex problem of human relations. We believe that 
apartheid responds in full measure to the principals of 
modern self-determination and, if you'll permit, we do see it 
as a program which takes us forward rather than a backward 
look at the hopes and aspirations of man. In this very special 
sense there are those who still believe that the future of the 
black man will arrive when he is remodeled into the image of 
the white man. We reject that idea. So do our black people." 

The basic premise of LAND OF PROMISE reflects the government's 
policy of separate development under which the homelands were 
established: 

"Life styles, cultures, dress and language as varied as the 
peoples of Europe." 

Separate development neatly reduces the ratio of blacks to whites in an 
artfully remodeled South Africa. Outside the homelands, whites can 
claim that they are in the majority. Blacks, as so poignantly stated in 
LAST GRAVE, are relegated to rural slums, and their historic role in the 
growth and development of South Africa is curtly dismissed. The 
millions of blacks who work in the cities and live in townships such as 
Soweto are regarded as temporary sojourners with political rights 
elsewhere. The crowded urban areas shown in LAST GRAVE do not 
appear in LAND OF PROMISE. We are rather shown urban renewal 
schemes and told that most shanty towns have been torn down. In 
addition, we are assured that schools by the thousands have been built 
and that sixty percent of blacks are literate. While there are a number of 
African lawyers and doctors, pharmacists and nurses, accountants and 
engineers and specialists of all kinds, the African businessman stepping 
out of his chauffeur-driven Jaguar into his private jet is perhaps the 
most ludicrous sequence in the film. If it is intended as a generalization, 
it is grotesquely inaccurate. 

LAND OF PROMISE must be seen as part of a campaign by the South 
African government to create a favorable international climate for the 
granting of independence to the Transkei in October 1976. To date, 
however, this independence has not been recognized by any country, but 
ironically the United States was the only nation at the United Nations to 
abstain on the issue of recognition. 



LAND OF PROMISE is one of the few Information Service films that 
openly deals with apartheid. In fact, the blurb in the advertising 
brochure "South Africa Today" bills it as an 

"... overview of the history and growth of the policy of 
separate development (apartheid);... provides answers to 
questions most often put to South Africans." 

About halfway through the film the commentator asks, with 
melodramatic realism: "But you want to know, don't you, 'What about 
apartheid ?'" Most of the other films available in the United States tend 
to convey images of stability, growth and of South Africa as a tourist 
haven with good hotels, skyscrapers and wild animals, or they have 
merely peripheral political comments. 

In direct response to LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA, the South African 
government produced BLACK MAN ALIVE in 1975. This film follows 
many of the major themes of LAND OF PROMISE, but it is not as tightly 
organized and it is self-conscious in its efforts to counteract the 
Mahomo production. Like LAND OF PROMISE, it promotes an 
idealized form of synthetic primitivism (visually, in the commentary, 
and in the musical background). It emphasizes cultural diversity and 
separate development. 

BLACK MAN ALIVE also emphasizes that Africans have a relatively high 
standard of living, good possibilities for education and higher wages 
than in any other part of the continent. All these statements again 
conveniently underplay the mineral resources and industrial growth of 
South Africa, and the role of blacks in developing them. In responding to 
LAST GRAVE the film attempts to illustrate factual inaccuracies: white 
doctors treat blacks and hence, the statistics on the number of doctors 
are inaccurate; health facilities are not as bad as those portrayed in 
LAST GRAVE; malnutrition is caused by bad eating habits and hygiene 
and not by a shortage of food; Dimbaza is now going through a period of 
growth and development; overseas investment has a positive effect on 
black standards of living; there are significant increases in black wages; 
and above all South Africa is going through orderly and peaceful change. 
Facts are open to interpretation and counter-interpretation. What is lost 
sight of is the fact that South Africa is a modern, rich, industrial nation 
in which there is overwhelming poverty, injustice and racial 
discrimination. 

Tragically, the delusion present in the South African Information films 
permeates white South African thinking. Despite their calculated efforts 
to present a convincing case, the South African Information films 
ultimately depict a society of white privilege and power and of black 
exclusion. LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA represents a new and powerful 
vehicle for Africans to express their grievances and adds a new 
dimension to their struggle for self-determination. 


Notes: 



h. I am indebted to Paul Lazar for assistance with some of the ideas for 
this article and for general organizational help. 


LAST GRAVE AT DIMBAZA is distributed by Tricontinental Films, 333 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10014 
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In the two following reviews reprinted from the French film magazine 
Ecran (No. 51) and translated by Tiffany Fliss, debate the merits of the 
most recent experiments in film and video produced by Jean-Luc 
Godard and Anne-Marie Mieville. So far HERE AND THERE and SIX 
TIMES TWO have not been released in the United States. 

We think it is important to point out that neither critic mentions the role 
of Mieville in these coproductions, a large part of the content of which 
deals with sexual politics 

We thank Ecran for their permission to reprint the reviews and Tiffany 
Fliss for bringing them to our attention and for translating them. Various 
hands contributed to the footnotes; they are so indicated by initials. 

—The Editors 

Young and dynamic 

by Guy Braucourt 

Although one of these films appeared in movie theaters (HERE AND 
THERE) and the other on television (SIX TIMES TWO), these two most 
recent works by Jean-Luc Godard can be considered together. They both 
express the same preoccupations and reflect the same desire to use 
audiovisual means—video/film and TV channel/movie theatre— 
continually to provoke reflection and the analysis of language. 

Within these films we find language in all its forms; that of images, of 
the media for conveying information, of film, TV, and video, and of 




common people as well as militants or intellectuals. Speaking first of 
SIX TIMES TWO, Godard says, 

"Each program is composed of a relatively elaborate first episode which 
shows us the angle from which a situation appears, this being a sharper, 
clearer one than in traditional film or TV. A second complimentary 
episode unfolds in a different, more simple form, consisting of full 
length interviews in which all the original silences remain and which 
illuminate the intentions of the first program." 

In this manner certain problems are discussed, depending upon the 
episode: unemployment and time (Y A PERSONNE), farming 
(LOUISON), the language of images (LEQON DE CHOSES), the making 
of news photos (PHOTO & CIE.), pleasures of the amateur filmmaker 
(MARCEL), men and women (PAS D'HISTOIRE and NANAS), couples, 
or relationships between human beings (NOUS TROIS), mathematics 
and the human (RENE), madness and society (JACQUELINE ET 
LUDOVIC), and finally a section on the actual principles of and course 
taken by these programs (AVANT ET APRES), not to mention JEAN- 
LUC himself, interviewed by a journalist. But in the end, the important 
subject is communication. Images collide with sounds, while language 
shatters under the force of words, words which are themselves in the 
process of decomposition. Signs invade a TV screen which becomes in 
turn a blackboard upon which everything is questioned, above all the 
actual function of TV. The screen becomes—or rather has become only 
on these six summer Sunday nights—a veritable studio of thought, 
experimentation and research. 

If the themes and motivations of HERE AND THERE, are, to a 
considerable extent, the same as those of SIX TIMES TWO (language, 
information, image, and sound), the starting point was very different. 
Originally, it began as a film made by Godard and Jean-Pierre Gorin in 
1970, commissioned and financed by the Arab League (1) and entitled 
UNTIL VICTORY (JUSQUA LA VICTOIRE). There were many reasons 
why the film remained unfinished up until now. These included political 
groups, other projects by the Dziga Vertov group (2), and the eventual 
dissolution of this group. But above all seemed to loom the 
powerlessness of the authors to analyze the material they had filmed. 

Finally, six years later, Godard (again) took up work on this 
documentary material in the company of Anne-Marie Mieville, with 
whom he began the video company called Sonimage in Grenoble. This 
time Godard did not simply attempt to edit the film. He analyzed 
himself as well as the footage, and the work he did in 1970, as much as 
the actual procedure used in filming any documented history for 
informational purposes. HERE, then, represents a French family who 
watches TV and sees their own problems—unemployment, the couple, 
the family. THERE refers to images of the Palestinian revolution as seen 
from afar. 

But between these two realities, one as important as the other (is it 
politically scandalous to admit this?), between the HERE and the 


THERE, lies the little word, a sign, a capital link, AND. Godard's whole 
approach, as well as his thoughts, are contained in this key word. It 
establishes a union and an opposition, a juxtaposition, a contradiction of 
terms, which at the same time are objectively and physically different 
and distinct. Here Godard has filmed correspondences or the relations 
between 7 'ealities, rather than a reality. These are social, political, 
psychological; about civilizations, nations and couples. 

The astonishing thing is discovering to what extent this exciting 
Godardian series can provoke rejection and even hostility, as much in 
the press as on the word-of-mouth level. From the Right as well as the 
Left, Communists as well as Rightists, the reactionary press as well as 
the staff of Ecran— alas, the same judgments fall like the guillotine 
blade. "Its not cinema, "not TV," "confusing," "distressing," "weak"... 
"Now we're getting down to civilized criticism; we'd better close up shop 
under these conditions." As far as the more politicized spirits are 
concerned, they obviously reproach Godard for not having made this a 
more socially aware film, one more committed to TV. They cannot 
excuse him for making use of the Palestinian problem only to end up 
with a questioning and doubting film instead of a militant one. 

It seems obvious to me that because of his doubts, the Godard of 1976 is 
justified in undertaking this film. His questioning, his skepticism and 
confusion are ours and that of our society and our way of life, as well as 
his. There is a gap between our way of thinking and our way of being, 
between theory and practice, the ideal and the real, experience and the 
language used to express that experience. We are indeed all as far from 
Palestine as we were from Vietnam before, even if Palestine is present in 
our daily lives in the form of preconceived images, signs, ideas and 
passions that are constantly thrust upon us. 

Godard dares confess this. He has been there and has no political lesson 
to learn from those who fight with words and from the safety of Paris. 

He dares confess that he, too, is merely an intellectual who is 
subordinate to the manipulation of words and images. He dares—and 
this annoys everyone, the aesthetes as well as the so-called 
revolutionaries. Which proves that he alone has remained young, 
dynamic, invigorating, and that he continues to make progress by 
endlessly provoking us. In other words, he enriches us (and film) by 
shaking the sclerosis and laziness from us (and film), in particular, the 
oh-so-immense and depressing laziness of criticism. 

P.S. A bomb was discovered on opening day (September 15,1976) in one 
of the Parisian movie theatres where the film was scheduled, and HERE 
AND THERE was immediately taken off the marquee; the only other 
showing was at another theatre. This new form of terrorist censorship is 
becoming (decidedly) fashionable. (This is the third film which has 
fallen victim to such methods this year.) Yet we must deplore the 
cowardice of the theatre owner who gives in to this type of blackmail, 
and thereby does not respect his contract with the distributor and 
filmmaker. At press time, no group had yet admitted to this attempted 



crime, or rather, this intimidation. 

Notes: 

HERE AND THERE (ICI ET AILLEURS, 1970-1976), 60 min., 16 mm, 
color, distributed in France by MK2-Diffusion. Produced by Anne-Marie 
Mieville and Jean-Luc Godard, SONIMAGE-INA. 

SIX TIMES TWO (SIX FOIS DEUX, 1976), 12 films of about 70 min. 
each in color video, shown in 6 programs on FRANCE 3, from July 25 to 
August 29,1976. Jean-Luc Godard (treasurer, editor, and writer), Anne- 
Marie Mieville (still photographer, writer, editor). Titles of the 12 
episodes: Y A PERSONNE and LOUISON, LEgON DE CHOSES and 
JEAN-LUC, PHOTO & CIE., MARCEL, PAS D'HISTOIRES, NANAS, 
NOUS TROIS, RENE, AVANT ET APRES, JACQUELINE ET LUDOVIC. 
(IF) 

1. A voluntary organization of 21 Arab states formed in 1947 to promote 
unity, (eds.) 

2i Godard and Gorin, as the Dziga Vertov group, worked together on 
experiments in making political films politically between 1968 and 1973. 
(TF) 


Incoherent Gibberish 

by Guy Hennebelle 

One day a sociological study should be done on the Godard 
phenomenon. The fascination that this filmmaker holds for a great 
number of the intelligensia, whatever their point of view, forms, in 
effect, quite an exceptional case in the history of film. In My Fifteen 
Years of World Film, I attempted to make a division between the 
positive contributions of the occasionally inspired incendiary called 
Godard and the ashes of the works done by a man who is often a 
laughable clown. The electric shocks to which he has submitted the 
seventh art for nearly twenty years now have undeniably contributed to 
his progress while considerably softening his grammar and destroying 
the comfortable certainties of Hollywood and related ethics. Great. On a 
thematic level, we must also realize that Godard has more than once in 
his films shown us his brilliant insights—the fruits of a man who is 
sensitive, perhaps from having been skinned alive by his critics. This 
may be what has rendered him particularly receptive to the vibrations of 
the world in which we live. Great (once again). 

Will the powerful F.I.G. (Followers of Godard's Absolutes) permit me, 
however, to emit a few restrictive remarks with relation to a quite 
widespread enthusiasm? And will they allow me to demonstrate that 
this enthusiasm has been established by a famous joker, with the help of 
certain extracts from the innumerable terrorist critiques surrounding 


his films with a passionately protective cocoon? 

Since his technique is in keeping with a philosophy, to what do the 
methods which Godard uses and abuses in almost all his latest films 
refer? The answer is quite simple: to the narcissistic display of 
existential despair. Let's all cry. I would like to hear Godard's flatterers 
agree at least that this conception is antagonistic to Dziga Vertov's, with 
whose experience he claims great kinship and the relationship with 
whom he has willingly been credited. 

In the name of freedom and the necessity of formal research, we often 
find ourselves clinging to the justification of films which he himself has 
always called "rough drafts." But why is it necessary for him to use his 
indispensable experimentation in films in which the content wavers, 
depending on the case, between total vacuousness and the haziest of 
prophesies? Isn't it from the will to express new content, according to 
Brecht, that new forms themselves can be born? (i) But what does 
Godard generally do if not express the confusion which he feels when 
faced with reality, without ever hoping to interpret in a way which might 
permit him to clarity and transform it? 

This obstinacy seems particularly alarming to me in the case of HERE 
AND THERE because it concerns a cause of such gravity and urgency 
that at the very least it is embarrassing that Godard should surrender 
himself to a formalist criticism of it. And then, how can Godard pretend 
that the Palestinian question is incomprehensible to a European? Why is 
he so sure that "we" cannot correctly interpret what is happening "there" 
in the third world? Far from Santiago, the filmmakers Mattelart, 

Mayous and Meppiel seem to have perfectly succeeded in LA SPIRALE 
in explaining the Chilean drama. And haven't Joris Ivens and Marceline 
Loridan shown us that China is near in their remarkable film, 

YUKONG? Think of the anti-Zionist impact that a pro-Palestinian film 
signed by Godard could have exerted! There is something revolting 
about his breeziness here. 

In any case, the French reality, if we can judge it by the SIX TIMES 
TWO hours which were put at Godard's disposal by the third TV channel 
(FRANCE 3), does not seem to inspire in him a vision of more pertinent 
things. Only one of the six programs was physically tolerable to me, the 
second part of the first "chapter." This is because Louison the farmer 
knew how to carry on a conversation which reveals his character much 
more than the trifling questions asked by Godard. To make up for it, the 
feeling of superiority which permeated Godard's "taxed conversations" 
with the unemployed, in particular with the cleaning woman who was 
invited to sing a ridiculous "International," had something disquieting 
about it. In most of the other programs, an occasional lucky find, like 
some remarks and some "tricks" here and there, compensated the 
worthy TV viewer who had persevered this long; just as the subject 
matter of HERE AND THERE contains five or six interesting reflections 
on revolutionary romanticism, a positive hero, and pertinent problems. 

But who, under dire penalty of intellectual excommunication, would 


want us to believe that this is the avant-garde? 

I am surprised that no one has wondered why France 3 generously 
granted such lengthy airtime to Godard. A little bird told me that 
someone knew that his incoherent gibberish would be perfectly 
inoffensive. Imagine what would happen if France 3 had given carte 
rouge to Rene Vautier £2) or Cinelutte?(A) 

A completely idiotic question, Hennebelle. 

Notes: 

n It's true that according to Jean-Pierre Gorin (Take One, 5:1) there's 
nothing left to learn from Brecht. Doubtless another dialectic reversal. 
(GH) 

2^ Vautier contributed to the development of Black African film with 
AFRIQUE 50 made in the Ivory Coast and ALGERIE EN FLAMES 
(1958), a documentary made with the liberation forces at the height of 
the war in Algeria. (TF) 

3. Cinelutte is a leftist film collective formed in 1970 to link film with the 
struggles of the people. Each screening of one of their films is a political 
act, according to the group, as these are non-commercial, distinctly 
militant films. See an interview with them in Cahiers du cinema, July- 
August, 1974. (TF) 
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George Lucas's enormously popular STAR WARS (1977) plugs into the 
central nervous system of its audience by mixing an American love of 
machinery with the heroic myths and dreams of western European 
civilization. ft! This technological fairy tale reflects in the symbolic 
language of its images the desires and ambiguities produced by living 
inside a machine-oriented technology, supported by anachronistic 
ideologies of individual heroism and metaphysical justification. STAR 
WARS embraces technology in order to enjoy the sensations of power 
and exhilaration it offers. Then it falls back on heroic individual action 
and the metaphysical, non-rational Force to solve the problem of eroded 
values and depersonalized experiences created by that technology. The 
film's combination of traditional models of individual combat with the 
technology of electronic warfare re-romanticizes war, creating a new set 
of heroic images appropriate to a technological age and the kind of 
electronic warfare the United States waged in Vietnam. The meaning of 
STAR WARS and much of its appeal depend on the ways in which the 
striking special effects reinforce the fantasies and mythic echoes of the 
plot. 

THE VISUAL IMAGES 

The visual aesthetic of STAR WARS is a machine aesthetic, one that 
invests machine surfaces with the life and interest denied human forms. 
The film uses images of size, speed, sharp contrasts and violent action to 
create a visual counterpart to the plot structures, in which the young 
rebels are menaced by monstrous and powerful enemies. 

The visual and aural experience of STAR WARS was intended to be as 
overwhelming as possible. The 70mm film and Dolby quadraphonic 
sound amplify the impact of the images and the volume of the sound, 
enclosing the viewer in the world of the film. The general visual pattern 
involves contrasts between overwhelmingly large images and vulnerably 
small ones. In the opening shot, for example, a tiny spaceship is pursued 




by another ship of enormous size which slowly enters the screen from 
the right top corner, moves into the center of the screen, and finally fills 
it entirely, engulfing the smaller ship. This visual dichotomy of small 
and large reinforces the dichotomy of good-young-less-powerful versus 
evil-older-more-powerful that organizes the plot, and it helps the 
audience participate emotionally in the vulnerability of Luke and the 
Princess. 

Most of the special effects involve either explosions or simulations of 
dazzling speed and acceleration, usually involving bright light against a 
dark black background, as in the explosion of the Death Star or the jump 
into hyperspace. Stark contrasts of light and dark, black and white, are 
used to organize shots: the white ships against the black void of space, 
Darth Vader's black robes and Luke and the Princess's white ones. When 
the colors are not simply black and white, they are usually restricted to 
metallic gold and silver, the colors of the world of spaceships and robots. 
These patterns and the ear-shattering noises create a machine ambience 
for the film, a basically inhuman atmosphere —hard-edged, dry and 
metallic. Initially, technology seems menacing in images such as the 
enormous battleship, or the Death Star, or Darth Vader's face-mask. But 
every frame of the film celebrates machines and the speed and power 
they seem to promise, and the special effects create a technological kick 
for the audience. 

The special effects of STAR WARS derive largely from 2001: A SPACE 
ODYSSEY (1968), but a second-generation computer technology makes 
them much more sophisticated. f 2I Lucas's effects are classier and he can 
do more with them, particularly in simulating three-dimensional 
movement. But 2001 director Stanley Kubrick introduced new kinds of 
special effects to try to create visual images of a different order of reality 
and to force his audiences to participate in the disorientation of the 
characters in the film. Lucas simply uses special effects to heighten the 
intensity of his combat sequences, to make them super-real, while at the 
same time keeping us firmly grounded in the familiar world of World 
War II dogfights and police-movie car chases. The special effects in 2001 
move us out of the technological world portrayed in the film and create 
feelings of otherness, other spaces, other kinds of experiences. In STAR 
WARS the special effects involve us more deeply in the technological, 
machine-oriented ambience of the film, producing visceral effects that 
heighten our involvement in the conventional patterns of the fantasy 
structure. 

Compare, for example, the shot in 2001 where the space pod with 
Bowman in it rushes between the converging horizontal and vertical 
planes of colored lights in deep space, and the parallel shot in STAR 
WARS where Luke and the other pilots attack the Death Star by flying at 
great speed down a narrow trench in the surface of the space station. In 
both films the tremendous speed and acceleration produce excitement 
and a touch of fear in the audience. Kubrick's 2001 simply presents the 
visual effect, with only a vague context for it ("Beyond Infinity"). This 
lack of definition increases the audience's sense of disorientation. 


Bowman's helplessness inside the machine, his inability to control or 
even understand what is happening to him, gives the scene a powerful 
sense of ambiguity and anxiety. On the one hand, the pod is his only 
protection in this tremendously threatening environment, the only thing 
that is keeping him alive and connected to reality. But on the other 
hand, the pod itself seems like a trap, something encapsulating him, 
keeping him from the world outside. The very word "pod" suggests a 
seed pod, and the whole sequence becomes an experience of birth or 
rebirth. 

In the comparable scene in STAR WARS, the combat context creates a 
focus for the feelings of anxiety and excitement generated by the visual 
effects, and transforms the anxiety into feelings of aggression and 
violence. Since the feelings of unease are given a specific focus on the 
plot level—the desire for the destruction of the space station—the 
explosion of the Death Star serves as catharsis. The sequence generates 
a desire to use the machine more skillfully, not to escape from it. For 
Kubrick, human dependence on technology is simply one stage in 
evolution, and the obelisks represent an extra-human reality. In STAR 
WARS, the Force is a better bombsight. 

In STAR WARS, the special effects—the speed, lasers, explosions, the 
jump into hyperspace, the noise—excite and satisfy the audience in their 
own terms, almost apart from any connection to the narrative line. The 
constant contrasts of large and small call up feelings of vulnerability and 
powerlessness, which in turn reflect the frustrations (general and 
specific) of the youthful audience the film is aimed at. These frustrations 
are then satisfied by the feelings of enormous power created by the 
film's machine aesthetic and the special effects of speed, power and 
violence. The machine ambience of the film provides an illusion of 
power and control, the ability to escape the limitations of our bodies. It 
enables us to take on the nature of our machines and share in their 
power and relative invulnerability—the bionic fantasy of television 
shows and comic books. Machines move as fast as we can think, erasing 
the gap between thought and performance, desire and satisfaction, 
making us into comic book superheroes. 

But this fusion with the machine and machine sensibility has some 
strongly dehumanizing side-effects, partly as a result of placing the 
machine between ourselves and what it acts on, and in part because of 
the nature of the film medium itself. As sophisticated viewers of film, we 
have learned to pay attention solely to what is presented to us on the 
screen and not to speculate about what is not shown. (Less 
cinematically-sophisticated audiences interrupt the film to ask questions 
about characters who have disappeared from the screen. IA 11 So when 
ships or planets blow up, we do not think about the people who 
presumably die in those explosions. The special effects tend to exist for 
their own sake, regardless of their function in the plot, and we take them 
in without examining their implications. 

As a visual image, the destruction of the planet Alderaan looks very 


much like the explosion of the Death Star, and Obi-Wan Kenobi's brief 
attack of heartburn does not convince us that something tragic has 
happened. We do not experience the deaths of the people on the planet, 
and thus those people do not exist in the film. Both explosions are visual 
experiences to be enjoyed in aesthetic terms. Everything is a visual trip, 
an aesthetic experience. 

This act of turning war into aesthetic experience seems connected to the 
increased use of airplanes in World War II, and to the images of the air 
war created in both the news media and in films about the war. World 
War II films tend to move in one of two directions—towards infantry 
"war is hell" movies that record the blood-and-guts suffering of the war 
on the ground and occasionally its effect on the civilian population. Or 
the films move towards air-war, fighter-pilot ones that romanticize war 
and combat and take place in the more abstract and generalized realm 
of the sky. These differences reflect real differences in the two modes of 
warfare, that of the ground troops who have no escape from the war and 
its implications, and the pilots who live in protected rear areas and fly to 
the war as if going to work, experiencing combat as moments of great 
intensity and exhilaration spaced out by respites in comparatively 
comfortable surroundings. 

The actual physical detachment from the realities of war on the ground 
lends itself to the aestheticization of war and to a psychic detachment 
from what is really going on, which is evident in the treatment of the war 
in the media. In a Movietone News film clip, reproduced in Marcel 
Ophul's film on the Nuremberg trials, MEMORY OF JUSTICE (1975), 
the narrator describes footage of the night fire-bombing of Dresden, 
perhaps the greatest Allied atrocity of the war, as "magnificent bombing 
shots." And, in fact, aesthetically the footage is very beautiful. But such a 
judgment completely leaves out any translation of what those images 
actually mean—the burning and destruction of the city and the hideous 
deaths of 35,000 civilians. 

These air-war films are the lineal ancestors of the combat sequences in 
STAR WARS. Lucas used actual footage of dogfights in those films to 
construct his own sequences. Lucas explains: 

"The dogfight sequence was extremely hard to cut and edit. 

We had story-boards that we had taken from old movies 

intercut with pilots talking and stuff, so you could edit the 

whole sequence in real time.' Tql 

But despite its roots in World War II films, the sophisticated level of 
technology in STAR WARS—the use of computers, missiles and lasers, 
the flashing space-age control panels, the beeping radar gun-sights— 
actually reflects the air war in Vietnam, the technological warfare of 
what pilots called "the Blue Machine," the U.S. Air Force. STAR WARS 
is the first war movie of a new age of electronic combat, a prediction of 
what war will feel like for combatants completely encapsulated in 
technology, like the soldiers in Robert Heinlein's Starship Troopers 
(written in 1959). 


The dogfights and one-man fighters are a romantic attempt to recapture 
the glamour of WWII films and disassociate ourselves from the 
destructive role that our bombers and rockets actually played in 
Vietnam by projecting that aspect of the war onto the Death Star. By 
associating the bad guys with the heavily armored Death Star, which 
destroys a helpless planet, and the good guys with the small one-man 
fighters, STAR WARS uses an image of ourselves from the past as a 
defense against our more recent history. 

But this separation is not so simple. The technology of the air war in 
Vietnam was a natural outgrowth of the more primitive machines of 
World War II, and the attitudes of the pilots about what they were doing 
in Vietnam was fundamentally the same as the attitude expressed in the 
Movietone News film of the fire-bombing of Dresden. Totally cut off 
from the effects of what they were doing by the speed and accuracy of 
their machines, the pilots viewed their bombing runs as aesthetic 
experiences, as exciting and exhilarating moments in their lives—the 
experience that STAR WARS recreates through its use of special effects. 
In Peter Davis's HEARTS AND MINDS (1974), one of the pilots says 
that the bombing runs were like "a singer singing an aria." The pilots 
took pride in their technical expertise; they found the excitement of 
seeing the bombs explode to be "incredible," "thrilling, deeply 
satisfying." But they never saw any people, or any blood. As one flyer 
says, 


"You could never see the people. You never saw any blood. 

You could never hear any screams. It was very clean. I was a 
technician." 

Robert Lifton argues in his study of Vietnam veterans that technological 
warfare like the United States air war in Vietnam has an avoidance of 
guilt built into it. Lifton says, 

"Increasing technicizing of the war makes certain that the 
people we kill are outside of our immediate and imaginative 
vision. "I5I 

In this kind of war in which the killers and their victims are separated by 
such vast distances, the only awareness of the "enemy" comes as 
electronic feedback in the form of blips on a screen. This technological 
detachment from the realities of war makes possible what Lifton calls 
"numbed warfare: killing with a near-total separation of act from 
idea. "[6] The sensory equipment of the machines becomes an extension 
of the pilot's sensory equipment —a substitute for it—and along with it 
the pilots seem to take on the machine's lack of moral sensibility as well. 

Fred Branfman records a statement by a flyer in a Washington Monthly 
article on the era of the Blue Machine in Laos: 

"You become a part of the machine as you really do it. Guys 
who fly keep their professionality .... I haven't bombed now 


for three months and I really feel out of shape. The key is to 
be able to bomb without really thinking about it, 
automatically, to take evasive action ... instinctively—to be 
able to do this you have to be flying every dav."f7l 

This statement is a good description of Luke's final attack on the Death 
Star, the scene in which he switches off his gunsight and releases the 
missile instinctively, in a fantasy of bionic fusion with his ship, a fusion 
made possible by the Force. 

STAR WARS reproduces the sensory experience and the excitement of 
technological warfare with its use of special effects. Then it uses the plot 
to provide a romance-fantasy structure that glamorizes and justifies this 
kind of experience. The film articulates and feeds on its audience's 
feelings of frustration and desires for escape, mobility and power. It 
satisfies those frustrations and desires with conventional fantasies about 
good and evil, the family romance, vague mystical forces that guide and 
give meaning, and images of war and combat as metaphors for 
competition and individuality. In the process, the film endorses both the 
traditional structures of racism, sexism and social hierarchy that have 
helped to create and maintain those frustrations, and the monocular 
attitudes towards technology that form an important part of the whole 
ideological package. 

FANTASY SYSTEMS AND THE BIAS OF MEDIEVAL ROMANCE 

STAR WARS is not a science fiction film; it is a combination of what 
used to be called "sword and sorcery" and "space opera," and is now 
usually lumped together as "epic fantasy." Lucas says he wanted to make 
a space fantasy in the genre of Edgar Rice Burroughs rather than Stanley 
Kubrick's 2001. He wanted to do a film for "kids" and "the kids in all of 
us" that would restore "the fairy tales and dragons and Tolkien and all 
the real heroes" left out of science fiction and films in general since the 
50s. 

Lucas wants to turn "some ten-year-old kid" on to outer space and the 
possibilities of romance and adventure in space exploration: "What we 
really need to do is to colonize the next galaxy, get away from the hard 
facts of 2001 and get on the romantic side of it." When we colonize 
Mars, we will "go with Stanley's ships but hopefully we are going to be 
carrying my laser sword and have the Wookie at our side." That is, the 
actual exploration and colonization of space Lucas hopes for in the 
future will be accomplished by the realistic technology of 2001, but 
STAR WARS will provide the fantasies and motives of the explorers. 
Lucas says, 

"I would feel very good if someday they colonize Mars when I 
am 93 years old or whatever, and the leader of the first 
colony says: 'I really did it because I was hoping there would 
be a Wookie up there."T 81 

These ingenuous statements about fantasy and kids and the irrational 


serve to disguise Lucas's conservative ideological bias, his assumption 
that humanity's greatest challenge still lies in expansion and the 
conquest of new territorial frontiers. Space is the new West, the new 
frontier to be opened and exploited. Instead of using our energies and 
resources to deal with problems we have created within the frontiers we 
already have, we can continue to direct them outward in fantasies of 
endless worlds and limitless expansion. 

Lucas ignores the ideological character of these views by claiming he is 
working inside an eternal tradition of fairy tales and myths stretching 
from Homer's Odyssey to John Ford's westerns. He says of the kind of 
adventure he is trying to recreate for kids today: 

"I call it the fairy tale or the myth. It is a children's story in 
history and you go back to the Odyssey... the myths which 
existed in high adventure, and an exotic far-off land which 
was always that place over the hill, Camelot, Robin Hood, 

Treasure Island. That sort of stuff that is always big 
adventure out there somewhere. It came all the way down 
through the western. "[ q] 

But Lucas' picture of an unbroken tradition of adventure mythology 
stretching from Homer to John Ford ignores both the specific meanings 
these stories had for the societies which created them and the important 
differences between them. Myths and fantasies are not eternal: they are 
historical. 

To trace the background of its genre briefly, the plot of STAR WARS is a 
chivalric romance plot. Chivalric romance as a specific form in western 
Europe was first developed in twelfth-century France by authors such as 
Chretien de Troyes, and remained widely popular throughout the 
sixteenth century. The form was revived in the nineteenth century by 
poets such as Tennyson (whose Idyls of the King is a reworking of the 
fifteenth-century Morte d'Arthur of Malory), and writers like the 
socialist William Morris (in his Well at the World's End). These works 
and others like them filtered medieval romances though a gauze of 
nineteenth-century concerns. In turn, they became the sources of the 
sword-and-sorcery fantasies of the twentieth century, among them 
Tolkien's Ring series, begun in the 1930s, and contemporary works like 
Michael Moorcock's Sword Rulers series. So, even leaving aside the 
relation between chivalric romance and romantic (as opposed to 
realistic) novels, romance has been one of the most successful and long- 
lived of the fictional structures of Western culture. 

Romance developed originally in a period when the rigid class structure 
of the first stages of medieval feudalism began to relax enough for the 
formation of a commercial middle class and a lower order of nobility 
within the aristocracy itself. This lower order of nobility was formed 
primarily by the gradual granting of aristocratic status to the military 
class, the knights. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, this class 
came to share the legal status, but not the power and wealth, of the great 
lords. And it filled an increasingly bureaucratic and administrative role 


in the growing governmental apparatus dominated by the lords. 

Within this social framework, Arthurian romances like those of Chretien 
(stories about the British King Arthur and his knights) articulated the 
desires of these lesser nobles for upward social mobility within the 
rigidly hierarchical feudal system. The fantasy structure of romance in 
this period depends on a combination of Germanic feudal military codes 
and the newly rediscovered Roman idea of the state and the Roman 
conception of imperial power as based on "popular sovereignty." It 
modifies earlier forms of Christianity, in which God forbade the taking 
of Christian lives, into a newer style of imperial Christianity, in which 
the state became the supreme moral force on earth and could order men 
to kill soldiers from rival Christian states in its name. Within this 
fantasy structure, military action for God and country (increasingly 
symbolized by an aristocratic woman) provides the path to recognition, 
fame and acceptance (that is, social mobility). Combat becomes a 
symbolic rite of passage that has social as well as individual 
implications. 

Romance fantasy was potentially revolutionary in the sense that it 
expressed desires for the overthrow of existing social hierarchies (often 
expressed through the reversal of male/female roles inherent in courtly 
love). But it finally served to support the existing hierarchy because the 
lesser nobility wanted to rise within the system and enjoy the fruits of 
being at the top rather than overthrow the system entirely, as the social 
conservatism of romance indicates. So as a genre, romance recognizes 
and expresses revolutionary impulses, but finally it defuses them and 
renders them harmless to the social structure as it exists. 

This fundamental orientation persists within the form. When medieval 
romance (and medievalism in general) was revived in the nineteenth 
century, it was often used to suggest an alternative to industrialism and 
capitalism and their tendencies towards the destruction of human 
values. But this alternative had implicit within it a number of 
conservative and even reactionary strains. As Raymond Williams 
argued, this particular kind of critique of capitalism, with its nostalgia 
for past golden ages, knights in armor and flowing robes, carries within 
it a system of received social values which, if they become active, 

"at once spring to the defense of certain kinds of order, 
certain social hierarchies and moral stabilities, which have a 
feudal ring but a more relevant and more dangerous 
contemporary application.’ Tiol 

This implicit conservative and reactionary strain is present in STAR 
WARS, and undercuts its tone of youthful rebelliousness. The final scene 
of the film, in which Luke and Han Solo walk between rows of 
uniformed soldiers at rigid attention to receive their medals, clearly 
echoes the march of Hitler, Himmler, and Lutze to the Nuremberg 
memorial in Leni Riefenstahl's TRIUMPH OF THE WILL. fill The grins 
that the heroes exchange with Princess Leia are meant to assure us that 
these three at least aren't taking all this military pomp very seriously. 



But since the scene and its totalitarian, fascist overtones grow so 
naturally out of the rest of the fantasies and images in the film, it seems 
fair to ask whether the grins really undercut this image, or if they simply 
allow it to function for us in much the same way that Riefenstahl's 
original image functioned. 

The scene confirms all the hierarchical and militaristic values that have 
characterized the bad guys up to this point, and applies them to the 
heroes. Martial tones dominate the scene and the accompanying music. 
The military position of "attention" and the practice of lining troops up 
in precisely even rows is an attempt to deny the weakness and 
vulnerability of the human body, to make human beings hard-edged and 
precise like their weapons. Up to this conclusion, the bad guys have been 
associated with their rigid body-armor, impenetrable mask-like helmets, 
and heavily armored Death Star. When so drastic a reversal or transition 
takes place at the end, it becomes important to try to understand the 
nature of that transition. 

In romance, the generation gap functions as a symbolic representation 
of the split between upper and lower social levels, or between those with 
more power and wealth and those with less. The desire to grow up and 
escape the frustrations and restrictions of childhood by becoming an 
adult is symbolically analogous to the desire for upward social mobility. 
This connection falsely attaches the sense of inevitability, which is a 
natural part of the process of growing up, to the desire for social 
mobility. Assuming there is no accident, everyone grows up; not 
everyone rises within the social system. 

Luke represents both the youth/age and the class splits: he is young, 
living with his aunt and uncle. As we see him initially (and as he sees 
himself), he is a farmer, an unsophisticated, rural hick living on an 
unimportant planet in a backwater of the universe. Luke feels oppressed 
on the farm. His uncle needs his labor and refuses to let him go to the 
academy and become a fighter pilot, thus refusing to let him both grow 
up and move up socially. The youth/age, peasant/aristocrat split takes 
on another dimension, that of labor/management. Thus Luke's sense of 
frustration can resonate for the audience on a number of levels, 
depending on the circumstances of their own lives. Any or all three of 
these levels can be present at the same time. Luke's experience in the 
film provides a generalized fantasy vehicle through which the real 
experiences of the audience can be organized, "understood," and solved. 

In the course of the film, Luke grows up by taking part in military 
action, moving simultaneously into a more cosmopolitan, aristocratic, 
big-city world. Indicatively, the language of the rural culture differs from 
the aristocratic one. Luke, his uncle and aunt speak plainly. Aristocratic 
characters like Princess Leia and Ben (Obi-Wan) Kenobi speak in the 
high-flown, ornamental rhetoric of romance and epic fantasy. This 
language can seem corny and even campy, but Lucas means it to be 
taken straight. fi2l Their dialogue gives the aristocratic, cosmopolitan 
world Luke is trying to enter a heightened reality above that of everyday 



life. Lucas' instincts are sound on the point. 


But if Luke is to rise socially, his success must be explained. A fantasy 
system like that of romance, which wishes on the one hand to allow for 
social mobility but on the other to retain the hierarchical status quo, 
must contain within it some explanation for the fact that everyone in the 
society does not rise. If everyone rose to the top, those at the top could 
no longer feel superior to anyone. But on the other hand, if eligible 
people do not rise, then the social system itself appears unjust and the 
hero's success arbitrary and meaningless. These two requirements 
generate an ideology of individualism. The romance hero can win fame, 
glory and the boss's daughter and still not threaten the hierarchical 
status quo because he is a uniquely-talented individual. 

In medieval romance the problem is solved by disguise and mistaken 
identity. The hero is placed in a situation in which his aristocratic 
identity is not known. He wins his victory and social acceptance through 
his own strength and courage, and then he reveals his identity at the 
end. This solution serves the dual function of proving that merit alone is 
enough to succeed but at the same time vindicating the social system by 
equating rank and merit in the hero's own person. In STAR WARS, a 
film which comes out of a north American culture that officially denies 
the importance of class, the problem is solved by racism. 

ROBOTS, WOOKIES AND RACISM 

The structures of racism in STAR WARS form an alternative, parallel 
hierarchy, so that the hero who is oppressed and inferior in one system 
can be superior in the other. Luke is on the bottom of the power and age 
hierarchies, but he is on top in the race hierarchy. He is human, as 
opposed to the non-human races, and most importantly, as opposed to 
the robots. And Mark HamiU's blond blue-eyed all-American Wasp good 
looks reinforce these racial resonances. In his position at the top of the 
race hierarchy, Luke acts kindly and generously to those under him 
(specifically in his treatment of the two robots), behaving as he wished 
his uncle would behave to him, and as the audience wishes their 
superiors would behave to them. This behavior marks Luke as a good 
person. His final success says that good people can, by their own 
conduct, overcome the unattractive aspects of the hierarchical system 
and make it function satisfactorily for everyone. 

The price paid for this affirmation of the hierarchical system is a 
corollary dehumanization of those in lower positions. Thus a hierarchy 
that we perceive as unfair and oppressive when seen from Luke's point 
of view (the virtual slavery of his position in his uncle's house) becomes 
fair and matter-of-fact when Luke becomes master of the two robots. 
The robots (or 'droids for androids ) are science-fiction Stepin Fetchits. 
They do the real work of this society but are discriminated against. The 
issue is raised explicitly in the bar scene when the bartender says he 
doesn't serve their kind, and earlier when C-3PO (See Threepio in Lucas' 
novel) says he "can't abide those Jawas." 



The issue of racism has been explicit in science-fiction treatments of 
androids at least since the early 1950s, when Theodore Sturgeon 
published a story in Galaxy in which scientists had created a race of 
androids so similar to humans that the only distinction was the 
androids' lack of a navel. The story revolved around discrimination 
against the androids and the rape of an android woman who conceived a 
child as a result. The point here is not that the treatment of robots in 
STAR WARS is racist, but that the film makes use of and supports racist 
habits of thought when it divides its characters up into hierarchical 
levels based on their physical attributes. The fact that the film is forced 
to use racism to support and justify its fantasy structure should call that 
structure into question and make us examine its implications closely. 

The robots and the Wookie perform another function in the fantasy 
system of STAR WARS. They serve as non-competitive, non-sexual 
comrades and friends, one of the chief emotional satisfactions of racism. 
We would like friends and allies who have our best interests at heart, but 
people prefer a leading role in their own play to a secondary one in ours. 
In fantasy, members of lower classes or races can fill that supporting 
role because they cannot compete with us. In the fantasy at least, they 
accept their inferior position without question and assume the role of 
loyal follower and trusted sidekick. U.S. literature is full of Indians and 
blacks who fill this role (James Fenimore Cooper's Indians, Huckleberry 
Finn's Nigger Jim, and so on). In an adventure fantasy you don't want 
subordinates striking for higher wages while you are being mashed in 
the garbage crusher, so you make them robots or Wookies who cannot 
move up in the hierarchy. Wookies and robots are not eligible to court 
princesses and they do not need money or glory. In the final ceremony 
only the white male heroes get medals. The Wookie walks down the aisle 
and then steps aside to join the robots and applaud like everyone else. 

This focus on the individual and the recognition of individual merit as a 
validation of the social system itself requires a plot in which individual 
(rather than collective or group) action can serve a dramatic purpose. 
The plot of STAR WARS hinges on the fact that the imperial space 
station, the Death Star, has one vulnerable point, the exhaust vent into 
which one small rocket manned by one heroic pilot can shoot a missile 
and destroy the entire installation. So the outcome of the rebellion and 
the fate of the universe hangs on the outcome of one act by one man. 

By placing such an apocalyptic weight on the actions of one individual, 
the film demonstrates both the importance of individualism to the 
fantasy system. It also reveals the difficulty in the late 1970s of creating 
a plot in which individual action can have convincing consequences for 
the society as a whole. Laser swords and guns and one-man fighters are 
the weapons of STAR WARS because they are the weapons of romantic 
individual combat, the equipment of fantasies in which things can be 
changed, outcomes significantly affected, by one person. This kind of 
individualized military combat (like medieval jousts) is an ideal plot 
vehicle for romance fantasy because it serves as a romantic and morally- 
justified screen for the more specific forms of competition which are the 



avenues to success and social mobility in the real world, and which 
cannot be so easily romanticized. Combat provides a setting for 
individual victories that singles out the hero and supports him with the 
moral force of the whole community. By setting things up this way, 

Lucas denies that people need to work collectively, or long, or even very 
hard for change. Individual heroism, at one spot, in one heroic moment, 
can win the war. 

Because of this focus on individualism, collective action does not serve 
collective goals. It only advances the fortune and reputation of the hero. 
The other pilots' deaths simply make us aware of the difficulty of the 
task and increase the dimensions of Luke's victory, giving it the added 
motivation of revenge for lost comrades. Within the fantasy, only Luke, 
the vehicle for realization of our own fantasies, is real. Other characters 
simply serve as cannon fodder in an illusory pursuit of dimly articulated 
common goals. If the hierarchical system is to be preserved, not 
everyone can rise. Other characters tend to either serve as enemies who 
initiate and justify the action or as surrogate parents and comrades who 
help the hero and then drop out of the picture in one way or another. 

The relationship between Luke and Han Solo has particular interest in 
these terms. Initially, Han is smarter, cooler, more sophisticated and 
more competent than Luke. His cynicism and worldliness serve as a foil 
for Luke's romanticism and naivete. But as Luke's vague romanticism 
turns into Force-directed idealism, Han's cynicism turns into a negative 
kind of individualism, which undercuts him and eliminates him as a 
serious rival for the audience's affection and approval. 

Han's withdrawal from the final battle serves two purposes. First, it 
functions as a criticism of real individualism, the kind of individualism 
which threatens society because it rejects society's values and imagines 
the possibility of a life outside its approval, a possibility that romance 
invariably rejects. Han's decision to take the money and run places him 
in an inferior position to Luke within the value system of the film, 
reversing their previous places in the hierarchy. Secondly, since Han 
leaves the collective pool of cannon fodder, he can avoid the deaths of 
the other pilots and return at the last minute to support Luke by keeping 
Darth Vader off his back while Luke scores. 

SEXISM AND THE RESCUE FANTASY 

As Princess Leia's withdrawal from the action indicates, this world of 
romantic combat is structured around male relationships and male- 
oriented viewpoints. Women exist primarily to provide motivations for 
male activity, to act as spectators, or to serve as mediators between 
different levels in the male hierarchy. When Luke's aunt isn't stuffing 
artichokes into the Cuisinart, she serves first as a mediator between 
Luke and his uncle and then as a motive for revenge when Luke returns 
home and finds her charred body, in a scene taken from John Ford's 
THE SEARCHERS (1956). Princess Leia, despite her attractive 
spunkiness and toughness, basically fills the same male-oriented roles. 
She is the traditional damsel in distress—her capture by Darth Vader 



begins the film and provides the motivation for Ben Kenobi's return and 
Luke's rescue mission. Although she does grab a laser gun at one point 
and fires a few shots, she is dependent on her male rescuers, and the 
only action she initiates during the rescue almost gets them killed in a 
garbage crusher. Her most memorable line, repeated over and over by 
her holographic image, is "Help me, Obi-Wan Kenobi. You are my only 
hope." 

While Luke goes on from his initial helplessness and rescue by Kenobi to 
take a more heroic role, Princess Leia recedes into the background. 
During the attack on the Death Star she is merely a spectator. In the 
final scene, dressed in a decollete gown, which symbolizes her role as a 
sexual prize, she stands on the steps between her father at the top and 
the young heroes at the bottom, mediating the gap between them and 
mitigating the scene's overt militarism. Her position in the system is 
clear. Her existence makes the rebel hierarchy a good hierarchy because 
she is a path to the top. By winning her favor, Luke can rise within the 
system. But her position is fixed. She is the prize which coerces men into 
joining the system. And she is the maternal figure who looks on 
approvingly while boys undergo their rites of initiation and become 
men. 

This role assignment mirrors the ways in which sexism frustrates 
women in male-oriented societies, but the system is not without its 
adverse effects on men as well. Women are denied autonomy and a 
chance to participate on an equal level in the activities valued most 
highly by the society. They are pushed into the roles of maternal figures 
or sexual objects, encouraged to see themselves primarily in terms of 
men and male activities. But by identifying women with the system, men 
have ensured that when the inevitable feelings of entrapment and 
betrayal arise, they will be directed at women rather than faced 
realistically. This identification impels men back into the adolescent, 
narcissistic male camaraderie which Leslie Fiedler sees as characteristic 
of American fiction in Love and Death in the American Novel, and 
which Molly Haskell describes as a dominant theme of Hollywood films 
like BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID in her book From 
Reverence to Rape. 

In STAR WARS, the relationships that Luke has with Ben Kenobi and 
Han Solo are much more important and rewarding than his relationship 
with Princess Leia. The sexual implications in that relationship are 
undercut by Leia's maternal behavior to Luke and the focusing of her 
romantic attention on the older Han Solo. (In Lucas' novel Han Solo is 
described as "perhaps five years older than Luke, perhaps a dozen—it 
was difficult to tell.") Princess Leia is most attractive early in the film, 
when she functions inside this world of male camaraderie as one of the 
guys, and less attractive and interesting later as she takes on the female 
roles assigned to her. 

In their roles, the two women in the film form two maternal poles that 
Luke moves between, one middle-class, the other aristocratic. Luke's 



movement from a lower-class culture into an aristocratic one reflects 
what Freud called the "family romance," one of the central fantasy 
structures of the film. Historically, the family-romance fantasy structure 
first became prominent in medieval chivalric romances in thirteenth- 
century English works written in or translated into English for 
audiences that were largely middle-class. In bourgeois romance, the 
family-romance fantasy structure is a substitute for the overt Oedipal 
rebellion of the adulterous triangles (Tristan, Isolde, and Mark; 

Lancelot, Guinevere, and Arthur) that characterize French romances 
written for the aristocracy. But in structural terms both fantasy systems 
are parallel. Both reflect the desire of those in a lower position in the 
social hierarchy to rise within the system. 

Briefly, in the family-romance fantasy a child exchanges his or her real 
parents for more aristocratic ones, imagining himself or herself the 
orphaned or kidnapped child of royalty. The fantasy reflects the growing 
child's disillusionment with its real parents and their limitations. It 
substitutes for them memories from an earlier period in which the 
parents seemed unique and omnipotent. These idealized figures from 
the past then become omnipotent parents with whom the child can 
identify, protectors against the various threats the child is beginning to 
encounter in the real world, among them the Oedipal issues. The fantasy 
serves to repress Oedipal conflicts through regression to earlier, less 
mature conflicts, substituting pre-Oedipal fantasies of parental 
omnipotence and total identification of the child with the parent for 
more threatening fantasies of Oedipal sexual desires and rebellion. 
Rescue fantasies are an inherent part of the family romance, both in the 
form of rescue of the child by the omnipotent parents, and rescue (or 
avenging) of the parents by the child. The fantasy has a strong social 
dimension: lower-class children imagine aristocratic parents, 
aristocratic children imagine pirate or gypsy ancestors, fml 

In STAR WARS Luke exchanges his foster parents, who represent the 
world of middle-class values and dullness, for more aristocratic ones— 
his dead father (now revealed as a fighter pilot, a Jedi knight) and Obi- 
Wan Kenobi, who functions as a grandfatherly substitute for his father. 
His mother is not mentioned since Princess Leia functions as an Oedipal 
mother, the woman he desires but who treats him like a child—"Aren't 
you a little short for a Storm Trooper?"—and as the woman he rescues 
but does not possess sexually. The Force then symbolizes the lost sense 
of parental omnipotence, the child's pre-adolescent, pre-Oedipal sense 
of his parents as all-powerful and all-protecting. 

But sexuality does not disappear entirely. Adult sexuality between 
autonomous equals is replaced by sadistic fantasies of abduction and 
rape projected onto the villains, but nevertheless an essential part of the 
rescue fantasy. In order to rescue, we must first endanger. Rescue 
fantasy has a strong unconscious aggressive content. There are clear 
sadistic undertones in Leia's capture—her rough treatment by Darth 
Vader and the guards, the enormous phallic hypodermic needle that 
threatens to penetrate her mind, the leather boot-heels of the guards in 


the corridor as the camera retreats to leave the actual interrogation to 
our imaginations. 

These sadistic elements sexualize Princess Leia's capture and define her 
as a sexual object, making her helplessness and victimization an 
essential part of her sexual identity in a way that Luke's early 
helplessness is not. Vulnerability and the desire to be protected and 
rescued are not restricted to women, as Luke's capture by the Tusken 
Raiders and his rescue by Obi-Wan Kenobi indicates. Luke's rescue by 
Kenobi fulfills the first part of the family-romance rescue fantasy, the 
desire to be protected by an omnipotent parent. But while Luke can 
move from the role of victim to that of rescuer, Princess Leia remains 
trapped inside the role of victim because of her sex, and plays no 
important role in the action after her rescue. Luke's vulnerability is an 
aspect of his youth and inexperience, while Princess Leia's is an aspect 
of her sex. Women exist as a pool of victims, the fodder for double- 
edged rescue fantasies. 

(continued on next page ) 
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TECHNOLOGY, POWER, AND THE FORCE 

If STAR WARS is "about" anything, it is about power—and the source of 
ultimate power in the film is the Force. Equally vulnerable and helpless 
at the beginning, Luke grows up into possession of power and the Force 
while Princess Leia retreats into the background. This happens because 
power in STAR WARS is male power, the patriarchal power of fathers 
and sons. Ben Kenobi says the Force is "the energy field surrounding all 
living things ... it binds the universe together." But as the images 
presented in the film show, the Force is synonymous with Kenobi 
himself, the archetypal father and grandfather figure, the rescuer, 
protector, magician, master warrior and wise man. 

The process of Luke's education and initiation in battle is a rite of 
passage into a nostalgic world of patriarchal power that no longer 
reflects either our contemporary society or childhood experience. It is a 
world in which power (symbolized by the Force) is passed from father to 
son. Ben Kenobi is the means for Luke's coming into his true patriarchal 
heritage. He tells Luke that his father was not just a middle-class 
"navigator on a space freighter," but an aristocratic Jedi Knight. Kenobi 
gives Luke his father's laser sword, the ultimate phallic weapon (you 
carry it in your pocket until you need it, then press a button and it's 
three feet long and glows in the dark). It is a technological version of the 
Sword in the Stone that makes Arthur king of the Britons. Old Ben 
functions as a surrogate father for Luke, instructing him in the ways of 
weapons and the secrets of the Force. 

Supposedly the collective will of millions of people, the Force is actually 
a mystical substitute for the collective action, learning and hard work 
needed to effect change. It enables Luke to shortcut the necessarily 
lengthy process of growing up and acting effectively in the world. Ben 
urges Luke to use the Force in his sword practice, a Zen-archery 
technique that lets him shortcut years of practice by using his "feelings." 
Essentially Luke inherits his newfound powers and skills rather than 
earning them through learning and practice; the only price he pays for 
them is obedience. Luke actually internalizes Kenobi after the old 
magician's death. When he attacks the space station it is Luke's 
obedience to Kenobi's voice inside his head, his willingness to give up 
the rational control which the radar-scope represents. His trust in the 




irrational, mystical Force enables him to penetrate the space station's 
defenses and shoot his missile into the station's one vulnerable spot—a 
phallic sexual conquest culminating in the orgasmic fireworks of the 
exploding Death Star. 

If Luke is Kenobi's "good son" in this Oedipal structure, Darth Vader is 
the "bad son," the student who rejects the master's teachings, allows 
himself to be seduced by the "dark side of the Force," and finally fights 
against and kills Kenobi. Darth Vader is the Faustian man of nineteenth- 
century literature, the man in black seduced by the pursuit of dark 
knowledge and experience, unable to deny the definitions of right and 
wrong by which his community lives, but nevertheless choosing to defy 
them and place himself outside the society. [14] But whereas in 
European romantic works like Goethe's Faust the Faustian man is the 
protagonist and represents all of us in his feelings of alienation and 
rebellion, the U.S. Faustian man, like Cooper's Magua, or Hawthorne's 
Chillingworth, or Melville's Ahab, is put outside of us as a dangerous 
Other, leaving us with a sanitized Romanticism that denies self- 
awareness and an honest confrontation with the destructive forces 
within. All that's left for the hero is the embrace of the society and its 
conformist tendencies. While Luke theoretically joins the "rebels," it is 
really Darth Vader who is the rebel against the orderly succession of 
patriarchal power that structures the film's psychological fantasies. 

These elements of the fantasy structure make the actual political 
situation in the film, its power relationships, confusing and 
contradictory. However, these confusions reflect some of the 
fundamental contradictions in contemporary foreign policy. The U.S. 
theoretical fondness for underdogs and rebels, stemming from our own 
revolutionary history, dictates that the good guys be rebels. £15] 

However, the film's romance fantasy structure and its support of 
traditional ideas of hierarchy and obedience demand equally that the 
bad guys be the rebels. The same confusion is reflected in the 
contradiction between the theoretical support of freedom and 
independence in the world by the United States and its actual support of 
oppressive and dictatorial regimes. 

In STAR WARS this confusion shows up most clearly in the role of 
Princess Leia, who as a part of the fantasy must be a princess, the 
daughter of the king deposed by evil tyrants, but in terms of the plot can 
only be a senator from the planet Alderaan, her father a simple general 
of the former Republic. In fact, she functions as both. The rebels are 
actually the loyalists, trying to preserve the old Republic, which has been 
somehow turned into an Empire headed by a ruler who has dissolved 
the Senate and allows men like Tarkin and Darth Vader to do as they 
please. Thus the rebels are in fact the restorers of the old order and not 
creators of a new one. They want to return to the old Republican days of 
the aristocratic Jedi knights (whatever sense that makes), and it is 
Tarkin and Darth Vader who are the rebels against the old order. 

All these permutations make the political background of the plot almost 


incomprehensible. Yet they maintain one of the most fundamental 
traditions of romance—that the hero cannot rebel against duly- 
constituted authority, only against tyrannical usurpers. Tarkin and 
Darth Vader are bad because they use force to seize power. Luke and his 
new comrades are good because they derive their power and position 
from the metaphysical sanction of the Force and the moral and legal 
authority of the Republic. 

As one experiences the film, however, without stopping to figure all this 
out, it seems simply that Luke and his friends rescue the Princess from 
the bad guys and are rewarded by her father who functions structurally, 
if not literally, as the Emperor. So the good guys are supporters of a 
hierarchical, imperial system with kings and princesses on the level of 
patriarchal fantasy, but supporters of the Republic and democracy on 
the level of the literal plot, a way to have your authoritarian cake and eat 
it too. 

Because of this contradiction at the center of the film, the distinction 
between good and evil itself tends to break down. Luke's victory does 
not revitalize the society or change it fundamentally—it simply replaces 
one order with another. The old status quo replaces the new one; now 
Luke is the insider, Darth Vader the outsider. There is no revolutionary 
change, no reordering of priorities, no new knowledge that 
fundamentally transforms reality, no alternative vision. All we really 
have are two basically similar groups competing for power and 
dichotomized into "good" and "evil." There is no complex understanding 
of what either good or evil could really mean. 

Since there are no real distinctions between groups of characters, the 
narrative structure derives from a series of parallel sequences in which 
the good characters do exactly the same thing as the bad ones have 
done, but are justified in what they do. Compare, for example, 

• Darth Vader's use of the Force in the council meeting to control his 
opponent and Ben Kenobi's use of the Force to get by the storm 
troopers; 

• or the "bad" guys' destruction of Alderaan and the "good" guys' 
destruction of the Death Star; 

• or the attack and penetration of Princess Leia's ship by Darth 
Vader's men firing laser guns, and Luke and Han breaking into the 
control room on the Death Star in the rescue of the princess; 

• or Darth Vader breaking the neck of the technician on Princess 
Leia's ship and Ben Kenobi dismembering the alien in the bar 
scene; 

• or the pursuit of Princess Leia's ship by the enormous ship of 
Tarkin and the pursuit of the imperial fighter by the Millennium 
Falcon; and so on. 

The common denominators of these scenes are power and violence, and 
war is an ideal plot vehicle because it sanctions this violence, either to 
protect the community (Luke must destroy the Death Star before it 
destroys the rebels' planet), to avenge fallen family and comrades 



(Luke's family, the planet Alderaan, the other pilots), or to rescue and 
protect women (Princess Leia). The film makes Darth Vader and Grand 
Moff Tarkin as evil as they are in order to justify the violent actions of 
Luke and his comrades. The film pretends to depict the struggle of good 
against evil, but in fact the evil exists in order to allow the good 
characters to act violently. In other words, Lucas's desire to make a film 
about laser guns and abducted princesses and interstellar combat 
impels him to generate the bad guys. It is not simply that the behavior of 
the bad guys forces Luke to take up arms. The real relation between 
good and evil in STAR WARS is a symbiotic one: Comic book heroes 
need villains to justify their actions, and in the end the villains are 
usually more interesting anyway. Darth Vader became the most popular 
character in the STAR WARS fan mags almost immediately. 

Given this basically symbiotic relationship, the two groups of characters 
are distinguished primarily by their attitudes towards technology, the 
kind of technology they seem to represent. Lucas himself sees the 
fundamental difference between STAR WARS and Kubrick's 2001 as 
one of attitude towards technology. Lucas says Kubrick is interested in 
technology, the "hard facts," the "rational side of things," while he is 
interested in romance and adventure, the "irrational side of things." 

What Lucas sees as this fundamental difference in approach is 
articulated in two basic ways in STAR WARS. First, the two groups of 
characters are characterized by what seem to be different approaches to 
technology or different kinds of technology. Darth Vader and Tarkin 
represent the large and impersonal, authoritarian, coldly rational forces 
which threaten us. They are characterized by the gigantic, impersonal, 
menacing Death Star, a prison and instrument of destruction run by 
bloodless technocrats. Luke and his companions are characterized by 
their one-man fighters and personalized robots, by Han Solo's eccentric 
hot-rod spaceship, and by Ben Kenobi's preference for the more 
traditionally elegant laser sword over the newer, "clumsier" blaster. This 
opposition between an individual or a small, coherent group and a large, 
impersonal, authoritarian force is a common motif in Hollywood films. 
In STAR WARS this preference for the individual and traditional reflects 
the nostalgic, individualistic romance ethos of the fantasy structure. 

Second, the Force seems to represent a withdrawal from technology 
altogether in favor of the irrational and mystical. Luke's 'droid is out of 
commission in the final attack on the Death Star, and he switches off his 
radar-controlled bombsight in response to Obi-Wan Kenobi's 
disembodied voice urging him to "use the Force ... let go of the 
computer.... trust me." In the novel Lucas makes Luke's firing of the 
missile an unconscious act, something he cannot remember doing. The 
individual and the irrational triumph over the impersonal and the 
rational. 

But Luke's merger with the all-encompassing Force is simply another 
version of the big, impersonal, authoritarian forces that Tarkin and his 
henchmen on the Death Star represent. It prefigures the neo-fascist 



militarism of the final scene in which Luke and Han are absorbed into 
the rebel order. This mysticism and irrationality are simply mysterioso 
smoke screens for the reactionary ideology at the center of the film. 
STAR WARS rejects technology in favor of the Force in order to 
disassociate itself from the more menacing aspects of technology run 
amok which threaten us. But practically every frame is a hymn to the 
technology which made the film possible. Lucas' claim to be interested 
in "the irrational" is simply an excuse for not looking more closely at the 
issues he raises. We cannot possibly abandon technology, we need it to 
survive. Even when Luke turns off the bombsight he still remains 
encased in his ship, dependent on Han Solo to get Darth Vader's ships 
off his tail. His giving in to the Force is more a bionic fusion with his 
ship than a rejection of technology. It is an image of the union of man 
and machine. 

Finally, this union of man and machine represents a fantasy of 
immortality, an assumption by human beings of the hard-edged, 
replaceable-part nature of machines. The Death Star is a symbol of 
death. Luke's destruction of it is a victory over death itself, accomplished 
with the aid of the Force. The concern with death runs throughout the 
film, and the robots serve as comic vehicles for the safe exploration of 
anxieties about death. C-3PO whines continually about his fears of being 
disconnected or sold for scrap. But both he and R2-D2 articulate bionic 
resurrection fantasies—for example, the reconnection of C-3PO's 
severed arm in contrast to the bar scene in which Ben Kenobi kills a 
"live" by cutting off his arm, or the resurrection of R2-D2 after the final 
battle in contrast to the more permanent deaths of the human pilots. 

The return of Ben Kenobi (Alec Guinness) as the voice of the Force is a 
mythic resurrection which connects the Force and immortality fantasies. 

Aside from these fantasies, the real question is not whether or not we 
should depend on technology but what kind of technology we should 
adopt to solve our problems. Despite the superficial differences between 
the "good" technology of Luke and his friends and the "bad" technology 
of Tarkin and Darth Vader, STAR WARS offers no real alternatives. The 
differences are stylistic rather than real. Both groups are characterized 
by a high-energy technology of weapons, power, noise, speed and 
violence. Obi-Wan Kenobi's laser sword is still a weapon. Han Solo's 
Millennium Falcon is the fastest ship around, "the ship that made the 
Kessel run in less than twelve standard timeparts." Luke's innate flying 
skill was used to kill "womp-rats in my T-16 back home" and then to 
destroy the Death Star in his final initiation. There is no difference in 
the special-effects treatment of the destruction of both the planet 
Alderaan and the Death Star, or in our reaction to either event, because 
finally there is no difference. Both are explosions, and explosions are 
fun. As a returned POW in HEARTS AND MINDS says in justification of 
his role as a bomber pilot, 

"Almost everyone has blown off firecrackers. The excitement 
of those explosives hitting their targets is thrilling, deeply 
satisfying." 



There is no sense in any of this of a truly alternative technology like the 
"small is beautiful" philosophy of E.F. Schumacher, with its orientation 
away from size, speed and violence and towards "the organic, the gentle, 
the non-violent, the elegant and beautiful," or like the soft-energy path 
of Amory Lovins with its emphasis on a technology of energy efficiency 
and conservation, and dependence on soft-energy sources like 
decentralized solar power and wind. fi 61 The difference between these 
technologies and the hard-energy technology of STAR WARS is the 
difference between organic farming, 10-speed bicycles, and 
decentralized solar energy on the one hand, and chemical agribusiness, 
high-powered gas guzzlers, and nuclear power on the other. The first 
approach accepts natural limits and works within them; the second 
recognizes no limits and depends on ever-increasing power and 
expansion. 

The only really alternative approach towards technology present in 
STAR WARS is the self-sufficient farming technology of Luke's home. 
The desert planet Tatooine gives Lucas an opportunity to develop the 
kind of ecologically sensitive approach to technology that Frank Herbert 
developed in Dune, and the reference to "spice mines" and the skeleton 
of the sand worm which R2-D2 passes are allusions to Herbert's novel. 
But this alternative is destroyed when the storm troopers burn Luke's 
home, and its rejection is an important part of the family-romance 
fantasy structure. This alternative technology is identified with the cast¬ 
off bourgeois world of his foster parents, and Luke moves on to 
excitement, hard-energy technology, and the aristocracy. Thus the 
desire for social mobility and a technology of power, speed and violence 
are linked together, a linkage which reflects the film's capitalist ideology. 

As Schumacher puts it, the modern private-enterprise system employs 
greed and envy as its motivating forces, and greed and envy demand 
continuous and limitless material growth. fi7l Unlimited expansion is 
important to capitalism because only by constantly increasing the size of 
the economic pie can attention be kept away from the disproportionate 
and unequal size of the pieces. fi 81 But the inevitable outcome of this 
union of capitalism and the hard-energy technology to which it remains 
committed in order to ensure growth is an increasing concentration of 
capital, increasing centralization, and an increasingly authoritarian 
power structure, a combination that Lovins calls "friendly fascism. " TiqI 

In the end, STAR WARS embraces by implication all the things it 
pretends to oppose. The Nuremberg rally scene is a fitting conclusion 
coherent with the film's fascination with speed, size, and violence, and 
with the mysticism that cloaks the film's patriarchal power structures. 
The romance plot incorporates sexism and racism and supports a 
hierarchical social system that glamorizes those at the top and literally 
turns those at the bottom into machines. The robots in STAR WARS do 
not represent the technology with a human face that Schumacher calls 
for. They are human beings turned into machines, a metallic Laurel and 
Hardy, the ultimate workers in a capitalist technology. 




The film's commitment to excitement and speed locks it into a hard- 
energy weapons technology that undercuts its attempts to disassociate 
itself from the harmful and threatening aspects of that technology. By 
having no thought-out, consistent position on any of the issues he 
touches on, Lucas dooms STAR WARS to repeat all the dominant 
ideological cliches of our society. That distant galaxy turns out to be not 
so far away after all. 
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Since the gay movement began we have insisted on the centrality of the 
media (understood in its widest sense) as a carrier, reinforcer or shaper 
of our oppression. Sometimes we have gone overboard in blaming the 
mass media—they are only one of the instruments of oppression. More 
important, we have tended to condemn images of gayness in the name 
of aesthetic concepts and values that are highly problematic. We've 
tended to demand that gay characters and themes be represented 
according to certain ideas and ideals about what art is, without seeing 
that such ideas and ideals are straight ones, not neutral or transparent 
but imbued with a sexual ideology that has anti-gayness as one of its 
cornerstones. I want in this article to look at some of those notions as 
they apply to films, to argue that what appear to be "given" aesthetic 
principles are, in however ambiguous a way, also principles of 
heterosexual hegemony. 

1. Gayness should express itself on film. Many critics, especially in gay 
publications, are concerned with how gayness expresses itself on film. I 
am thinking particularly of Jack Babuscio's articles in Gay News. (And 
let me make it clear right now that what follows is not an "attack." Jack's 
articles raise central issues in the most widely available non- 
pornographic forum there is for gays in this country, and his articles 
have helped me enormously in trying to think through these issues.) 
Running through all of these articles is the notion of the "gay 
sensibility." He defines gay sensibility as a creative energy reflecting a 
consciousness different from the mainstream, a heightened awareness 
of certain human complications of feeling that spring from the fact of 
social oppression; in fact, this is a perception of the world which is 
colored, shaped, directed and defined by the fact of one's homosexuality. 
(GN 82; p. 15). Many of his articles are concerned with the way this 
sensibility "surfaces" in films—for example, his pieces on John 
Schlesinger (GN 74) and James Dean (GN 79). 

There is already a problem here with the notion of a gay sensibility. Jack 
tends to write as if the very fact of being oppressed, and of being able to 
pass because one's stigma need not show, automatically produces the 




gay sensibility. I am certainly happy to acknowledge the fact of the gay 
sensibility. But it has to be understood as something that has been and 
is produced and praised in history and culture. It is the specific way we 
(or rather, a relatively "out" minority) have found of coping with and 
resisting our oppression and our peculiar situation as "invisible" 
stigmatized people. Oppression does not just "produce" a subcultural 
sensibility. It merely provides the conditions in relation to which 
oppressed people create their own subculture and attendant sensibility. 

A second problem is that it is in fact rather hard for an individual 
sensibility to surface in a film. This is partly because of the sheer 
numbers of people who work on a film, in an often fragmented and long 
drawn-out organization of production. Even the director has limited 
room for maneuver, (l) But it is more importantly because any artist in 
any medium whatsoever is working with a tradition, a set of 
conventions, which are imbued with meanings that she or he cannot 
change, and indeed of which she or he is most likely not aware. Even if 
films did have individual authors, as most "underground" films do (2), it 
would still not alter the problem. The author may have any qualities you 
like; but the cinematic language has connotations and conventions that 
escape the author. 

Take a film like THE DETECTIVE (Douglas, 1968). It sets out to be 
sympathetic, puts a major star (Frank Sinatra) as a liberal defender of 
gays (in what he says, if not altogether in what he does), and details 
some of the forms our oppression (and self-oppression) takes. But all 
the same, it cannot help but reproduce the dominant image of gays. The 
actual conventions of the film are more powerful than the intentions of 
scriptwriter and star. Thus the star's unassailable heterosexuality and 
centrality to the action enforce a narrative function of gay passivity, 
requiring a straight to act for us. The bleak view of sexual relations in 
U.S. thrillers like this means that gayness is seen as part of a web of 
sexual sickness, equated especially with the hero's wife's nymphomania 
(i.e. she fancies men other than him!). The gay scene can only 
legitimately be shown at points in the plot relating to crime (why else 
would Sinatra be interested?), and so enforces the link between gayness, 
deviancy and crime. And the actual visualization of the gay scene can 
find no way round the impression of the grotesque. The milieu is 
sketched in by cutting from bizarre face to bizarre face, accompanied by 
snatches of dialogue lifted out of context, as the protagonist supposedly 
looks round and takes in the gay environment. This is a convention of 
representing the gay scene—compare similar scenes in THE KILLING 
OF SISTER GEORGE (Aldrich, 1968), PJ (Guillermain, 1967, USA), 

THE NAKED CIVIL SERVANT (Gold, 1976, UK), etc. 

Nor is this problem confined to commercial cinema. Indeed, as Clair 
Johnson has pointed out £3}, the very obviousness of the conventions in 
commercial cinema may mean that it is easier to manipulate in 
progressive ways than the hidden conventions of "art cinema." Thus in 
contemporary French cinema there is really little to choose between the 
lesbian in EMMANUELLE (Jaechlin, I974), an obvious exploitation film, 


and those in LES BICHES, directed by critically acclaimed Claude 
Chabrol (1967), and the feminist film A VERY CURIOUS GIRL (Kaplan, 
1969) —except that she is actually rather nicer in EMMANUELLE. This 
is because in every case the film is made within a straight framework, 
women seen only in relation to men, and the lesbianism is there as a 
facet of the heterosexual worldview. In the case of the first two, the 
attraction of lesbianism is evoked the better to assert the superiority of 
heterosexuality. In the case of A VERY CURIOUS GIRL, the lesbian 
seems to represent a "sick" way of being an independent woman over 
against the heroine's independence via prostitution, which both allows 
her to revenge herself on men and gives her enough money to leave the 
village. In no case is lesbianism expressing itself. 

In this perspective, Jack Babuscio's article on James Dean is instructive. 
Babuscio bases his argument on the hints of gayness in Dean's recent 
biographies. The critic suggests that Dean's gayness informs his three 
screen roles, giving them "depth," "warmth" and "sensitivity." Thus 
GIANT (Stevens, 1956) for instance allowed Dean to express "the 
inability of adolescents to relate to the sexual roles played out by 
parents." Now in terms of how a particular screen image happened to 
come about, the role of Dean's gay sensibility in modifying and shaping 
it may well have been crucial, and it is polemically important to say so. 
But at the same time one has to see that, as an expression of gayness, it 
is deformed. 

There is never the slightest suggestion in any of his roles that Dean is 
gay. Plato's "crush" on him in REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE (Ray, 1955) 
is by no flicker of recognition reciprocated by Dean's character, and 
there is no other such attachment in the other two films. At one level of 
course, Dean, quite possibly through his gayness, did help launch a way 
of being human and male without being particularly "masculine" (cf. 
also Montgomery Clift and Anthony Perkins)—and that is a contribution 
to the struggle against the sex roles. But this struggle could only be 
shown at the expense of the character's gayness—he had to be seen as 
emphatically heterosexual. Moreover the films' narrative frameworks 
implicitly reinforce the heterosexual, sex role norms. The point about 
Dean's roles as roles (rather than the qualities his performance suggests, 
which may well be in contradiction to the roles) is that he is, in EAST OF 
EDEN (Kazin, 1955) and REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE, the son of, in the 
first case, a strong mother, and, in the second, a weak father. The stress 
on the "extraordinary" quality of these parents (Jo Van Fleet in EDEN 
always photographed in shadow and with dramatic "expressionist" 
techniques of lighting and camera angle; Jim Backus played for laughs 
and pathos in REBEL) implies the properness of the ordinary parental 
roles of "weak" mothers and "strong" fathers. 

Dean of course had a following, and it was undoubtedly linked to the 
kind of non-butch image of being a man that he incarnated. It is an 
image that gay men have been in a particularly good position to imagine 
and define—I don't want to deny his contribution nor its gay roots. But 
this contribution is, inevitably, at the expense of gayness. Moreover, it is 



in an artistic form where his roles' function in the narrative, and also the 
construction of other characters through performance and filming, 
contradict the implications of his image. People may have taken away an 
image of gentle sensitive ways of being a man, but they may also have 
taken away a sense of neuroticism born of inadequately performed sex 
roles. Films, and most art, are usually as contradictory and open to 
alternative interpretations as this. As long as it is a question of inserting 
gayness into films as they are, any full, undeformed expression of the 
gay sensibility will tend within any film to offer a weak counterpoint to 
the reinforcement of heterosexual and sex-role norms. 

2. "Gays as ordinary human beings": A very common stance of straight 
critics, and alas of many within the gay movement (for we so easily take 
over straight notions without realizing how inapplicable they are to our 
situation), is that films should show that gay people are just ordinary 
human beings. In this line of thought, highest praise is granted to those 
films where it is apparently "incidental" that the characters and milieu 
are gay. 

Now it may be true that we are still at the stage where we need to assert, 
to others and to ourselves, that we are part of the human race. But such 
assumptions assume that there is no real difference between being gay 
and being straight. Yet, from a materialist standpoint, gayness is 
different physically, emotionally and socially from heterosexuality. It is 
physically different not in the sense of involving different genetic factors 
(the equivalent sexist argument for the fascist arguments of behavioral 
psychology) but in the sense of being a different physical activity—two 
women in bed together is not the same as a man and a woman together 
or two men. It is different emotionally because it involves two people 
who have received broadly the same socialization (being both the same 
gender) and have thus formed their personalities in relation to the same 
pressures and experiences. It is socially different because it is oppressed. 

Oppression enters into straight relationships of course, partly through 
the legacy of puritanism in its various forms and partly through the 
oppression within straight relationships of women by men. But the 
heterosexual impulse is not of itself condemned (except in extreme 
instances) and a space is allowed for it in marriage. We, on the other 
hand, have nearly always been condemned even for having gay desires, 
and no real social legitimacy (in a wider sense than mere lack of legal 
constraints) has ever been allowed us. 

I don't wish to imply that we are different in every way from 
heterosexuals—in terms of aspects of our lives not directly involving 
relationships, we are, clearly, the same as heterosexuals. Our bodily 
functions, how we do our work, our intellectual and creative abilities, all 
these are in no way different from straights ... except insofar as they 
involve relationships. The trouble is of course that they do—so much of 
life is relationships and even where no physical sexual expression is 
given to them, the sexual reality of our lives necessarily informs them. 


What this boils down to in terms of films is that if you are representing 



sexual and emotional relationships on screen, it does make a difference 
whether they are gay or straight. One will not do as a metaphor for the 
other. Neither will either do as general metaphors for human sexuality 
and relationships. In assessing, for instance, the kind of power struggles 
and games portrayed in THE KILLING OF SISTER GEORGE, 
STAIRCASE (Donen, 1969, UK), THE BITTER TEARS OF PETRA VAN 
KANT (Fassbinder, 1972), THE BOYS IN THE BAND (Friedkin, 1970), 
one has to decide whether or not these are the power games going on in 
gay relationships (formed and practiced in a situation of oppression). Or 
are these are the power games going on in straight relationships (formed 
and practiced in a situation where men oppress women) transposed to 
ostensibly gay characters in order to give the verdict of "sick and 
"neurotic to heterosexual hang-ups by ascribing them to homosexual 
people? The films I mentioned seem to be so lacking in any sense of 
reality of oppression (the social situation of gayness) and of gay 
sexuality (the physical activity of gayness) as to make the second 
interpretation the more likely. 

A further reason for accepting this interpretation is that it is a 
characteristic of some gay relationships, a minority, to imitate straight 
"marriages." Thus superficially, seen from the outside, gay relationships 
can be reduced to the forms of conflict of straight ones, while at the 
same time implying that it is the tragic impossibility of gays actually 
being married straights that accounts for the conflicts. 

In this way, such domestic dramas of "gay" life are doubly reassuring for 
the straight audience. They allow this audience to view problems of 
heterosexuality (which psychologically the audience no doubt needs to) 
without being shown these problems as rooted in the present structure 
of heterosexual relationships. The ideal of heterosexuality is preserved 
when we see how its problems work out so tragically for gays. All this is 
confirmed by the way straight critics, presented with a similar drama 
involving heterosexual people, WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? 
(Nichols, 1966), promptly turned round and asserted, despite Albee's 
assurances to the contrary, that it was really a disguised homosexual 
play. 

3. Realism: Lingering behind much of the criticism of the representation 
of gays in films is the feeling that it is not real, that it does not show gay 
people as they really are. 

Realism is one of the trickiest terms in the whole critical vocabulary. Yet 
it is endlessly evoked, often with recourse to synonyms like "convincing, 
"true to life," "plausible" and so on. What this means is that we require 
films to present us with settings, people, events that as closely as 
possible resemble daily life, granted a little artistic license. We tend not 
to recognize how conventional realism is. However, one only has to look 
at the realism of earlier periods (British 30s documentary, Italian 
neorealism, Method acting) to see both how stylized all realisms actually 
are and how each realist style carries all sorts of cultural, historical 
connotations with it. 



The problem with realism is not so much our blindness to the 
conventionality of the realism of our own times, but the fact that realism 
is really only capable of capturing the surface of life. Realism cannot 
"capture" what is going on inside people's heads, nor can it capture the 
social forces that determine the surface of life. 

In fact it is very hard for "realism" to do anything but reproduce 
dominant ideology. That is, in everyday life, objects and appearances 
have first an objective status in the bio-physical world. Second, they 
have a range of potential significances for us individually, although 
dominant in that range is what our culture has taught us to associate 
with them. But once objects and appearances are filmed, they can only 
mean to us what they mean in the film. They are signs whose only bio¬ 
physical status is celluloid. It then becomes exceedingly difficult for 
them to mean anything but what they predominantly mean in culture. 

Thus, to show gay people "realistically" on the screen means to show 
them in conventions of the prevailing cinematic realism. This kind of 
depiction in turn means to reproduce the ideas and assumptions about 
how gays really are which prevail in society. Whatever its intentions 
(and the intentions of realist filmmakers are seldom anything but 
generous), a "realist" film about gays is unlikely to challenge the 
assumptions of most of the audience about what gays are like. While we 
as gays may read the everyday surface represented (perhaps quite 
accurately) according to our subcultural understandings, the rest of the 
audience is perfectly free to read it according to its dominant cultural 
understandings. 

Realism can, within its conventions, show the look of gay life, but it 
cannot show what it feels and what it means to gay people, nor can it 
show the social pressures that act on gay people and so produce the look 
of gay life. This I think is neatly shown up by the film VICTIM (Dearden, 
1961, UK) which is a mixture of liberal realism and crime thriller. The 
notion of oppression certainly comes across in the film, but only because 
of the nonrealist elements. Such nonrealist elements include the fact 
that it is a major star (Dirk Bogard, then a pin-up) who is got at for 
being gay and that the thriller narrative clearly assigns villainy to the 
blackmailers and not the gays (remembering that this is the sort of 
thriller in which there is no moral ambiguity about who the goodies and 
the baddies are). On the other hand, the film's depiction of gay life is, in 
the conventions of the time, realistic enough. But the conventions of the 
time are such that "real" can only mean the kind of "sickness" view of 
homosexuality, which the film's title's emphasis would suggest. Thus 
while film does not reproduce the "evil" connotation of gayness, it does 
reproduce the "sickness" connotation that the Wolfenden Report was to 
reveal as the dominant bourgeois view of us.(4) 

4. Stereotypes: No term is more frequent in gay criticism of the cinema 
than "stereotype." Certainly we are right to be angry about the 
succession of pathetic, ridiculous and grotesque figures that are 
supposed to be us up there on the screen. 


We may define stereotype as a method of one-dimensional 
characterization —that is, constructing a total character by the very 
mention of one dimension of her or his characteristics. Thus, to know 
that a character is lesbian is immediately to know that she is aggressive, 
frustrated, loud mouthed, big boned and perverse. All art, indeed all our 
thoughts about the world, uses typecasting. But when we label someone 
a "grocer" or a "doctor," we usually assume that does not tell us all we 
need to know about him (and we usually assume it is a man). Whereas it 
is assumed by stereotypes such as the dumb blonde, the happy nigger, 
the bull dyke and the camp queen that we know all we need to. 

Thus far we can agree that stereotyping is a Bad Thing. However, behind 
this notion of stereotypes there lingers another notion which may be 
equally undesirable. This is the idea of the "rounded" character, the type 
of character construction practiced by nineteenth century novelists and 
advocated by theorists such as E.M. Forster. This is not the "natural" 
way of "depicting people" in art, but a particular artistic method for 
constructing protagonists in a particular narrative tradition. It is a 
method that has inscribed in it certain of the dominant values of 
Western society. Inscribed in the concept of the well-rounded character 
is the ideology of individualism, the belief that an individual is above all 
important in and for himself, rather than a belief in the importance of 
the individual for her or his class, community, or sisters and brothers. 
This cardinal precept of bourgeois ideology as against feudal or socialist 
ideology is built right into the notion of the "rounded character," who 
may well feel some pulls of allegiance to groups with whom she or he 
identifies, but who is ultimately seen as distinct and separate from the 
group, and in many cases, antagonistic to it. Rounded characterization is 
then far from ideal when you need (as we do) expressions of solidarity, 
common cause, class consciousness, fraternity and sorority. 

I do think it would be wrong to underestimate the temporarily 
progressive impact of films which do use rounded characterization for 
gay characters. This breaks the rules. It is a surprise to find Peter Finch 
in SUNDAY BLOODY SUNDAY (Schlesinger, 1971) treated with the 
same trappings of "roundness" as Glenda Jackson). However, what we 
need is not the replacement of stereotypes by rounded gay characters, 
but rather the development of positively valued gay types. This is 
representation of gay people which, on the one hand, functions against 
stereotypes, for it does not deny individual differences from the broad 
category to which the individual belongs. But it also does not function 
just like "rounded" characterizations. It does not diminish our sense of a 
character's belonging to and acting in solidarity with his or her social 
group. 

What the positions just discussed seem to lack is any concept of the 
operation of ideology in art. Films are treated as transparent, neutral, a 
mere medium, and the distorted representation of gayness as a 
correctable, regrettable fault. As long as the mesh between artistic form 
and dominant ideology is ignored, no radical critique of gays in films 
can be accomplished. 



Where gayness occurs in films, it does so as part of dominant ideology. 
It is not there to express itself, but rather to express something about 
sexuality in general as understood by heterosexuals. Gayness is used to 
define the parameters of normality, to suggest the thrill and/or terror of 
decadence, to embody neurotic sexuality, or to perform various artistic- 
ideological functions that in the end assert the superiority of 
heterosexuality. We are wrong to assume that anti-gayness in films is a 
mere aberration on the part of straight society. How homosexuality is 
thought and felt by heterosexuals is part and parcel of the way the 
culture teaches them (and us) to think and feel about their 
heterosexuality. Anti-gayness is not a discrete ideological system, but 
part of the overall sexual ideology of our culture. 

This ideology is complicated. There are many inflections of the 
heterosexual norms, and much of the analysis of images of gayness has 
to take this into account. Two examples. The first is gayness in the U.S. 
thriller tradition called /i'/m noir—e. g. THE MALTESE FALCON 
(Huston, 1941), IN A LONELY PLACE (Ray, 1950), GILDA (Vidor, 

1946), and also arguably later in cases such as GUNN (Edwards, 1967) 
and P.J.. Here, gayness is part of a web of sexual fear and anxiety 
(especially in the form of sexually potent women who endanger the 
hero). In the second inflection of gayness, VICTIM is one example of a 
whole series of British films treating sexual-social issues (such as 
prostitution, child-molesting, adultery) as "problems" and "sickness." In 
both genres, how the gayness is represented derives from the particular 
inflection of the ideology of the time. 

Moreover, and here we can take hope, ideology is contradictory, 
ambiguous, full of gaps and fissures. Straight culture is attracted as well 
as repelled by gayness, and films do show the differing pressures of 
these responses. Gay culture, although itself formed and deformed in 
the shadow of straight culture, does contain oppositional elements 
within it. Gayness always at the very least raises the specter of 
alternatives to the family, sex roles, male dominance. 

Thus, take an example of an extremely conventional, bourgeois, "well 
made" film, SUMMER WISHES, WINTER DREAMS (Cates, 1973), a 
film in which the very briefly shown gay characters are presented as 
performing ballet grotesques. Not on the face of it a positive assertion of 
gayness, the film centers on the rifts and cruelties of a heterosexual 
relationship. At the end of the picture, the gay relationship, although not 
shown, is evoked as a positive, happy-making one (the fact that it is off 
screen suggests how hard it is to find images to evoke this). Moreover, 
the central character's dilemma is structured in the film (as the title 
indicates) in terms of her dreams (the nightmare of the ballet-gay) and 
wishes (sentimental reconciliation of son within the family unit). Her 
anguish is shown to stem not from realities themselves but from how 
she thinks realities. There is thus an undertow to the film which does 
begin to raise questions and intuitions about the whole edifice of 
marriage, sexual relationships and so on. 



It is to such undertows that we should look, for they are the most likely 
sources of a cinema which undermines heterosexual artistic hegemony 
from within and may in the process create a form of artistic language 
which comprehends all of human sexuality and relationships. 

Notes: 

n See Ed Buscombe, "Ideas of Authorship," in Screen, 14:3, pp. 75-85. 

Gays have been particularly influential in the development of 
underground cinema; e.g. the work of Kenneth Anger, Constance 
Beeson, Jack Smith, Gregory Markopoulos. 

3. See Claire Johnson: Notes on Women's Cinema, London: S.E.F.T., 
1973 - 

4^ The Wolfenden Report was a government sponsored report on 
prostitution and homosexuality which recommended that the latter be 
made legal between consenting adults over the age of 21 on the grounds 
that gayness was a relatively harmless and incurable sickness, which 
moreover could not be successfully policed. It was published in 1957. 
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Karl Marx wrote that Asiatic society had no real history but was socio¬ 
economically a monolith in which there seemed to be little or no internal 
change. (1) One can perhaps argue that Japan in the past had no history 
in the Marxist sense. That, however, is no longer the case since Japan is 
now one of the most advanced capitalist nations in the world. In other 
words, it now has a history. 

Japan was the only Asiatic country capable of internalizing imperialism. 
It did not succumb to an external power but developed its own kind of 
capitalism. The Tokugawa type of feudalism, which reigned in Japan, 
contained in itself the germs of mercantilism and then capitalism. But 
this capitalism bears residual marks of feudal structures. For example, 
the dependence of workers on the factory has its roots in the feudal 
system. Feudalism serves the dominant ideology by masking class 
struggle even today. 

The work of Japanese director Ozu clearly reflects this conflict between 
feudal structures and newly developing capitalism. Some critics(2) have 
argued that Ozu's formal devices are potentially progressive because 
they deviate from the classic rules of traditional Western filmmaking 
(eyeline match, camera placing, the use of space, narrative, etc.). 

It is my intention, by means of the simple Marxist base sketched above, 
to disprove that evaluation. My knowledge of Japanese culture and 
society is limited. However, I think it is possible on the basis of (however 
sketchy) a Marxist analysis of Japanese history to prove that Ozu's films 
are not progressive but actually reactionary. That they are so does not 
diminish their artistic quality or indeed my liking them. It is, however, 
something we should keep in mind about the (hidden) ideology of these 
films. 

Obviously the decoding of Japanese films presents us with some 




problems: What do we call progressive or reactionary in a cultural 
tradition we know very little about? 

I think it is an indication of the political implications of Ozu's work 
(within Japanese culture and for Western audiences) that young 
Japanese directors dismiss it as reactionary. That Ozu is a reactionary 
cineaste is a conclusion I want to base neither on a very extensive 
knowledge of Japanese cinema nor on conclusions about the social 
content of the films themselves. Instead, I will concentrate my 
investigation on the ideology of those deviations that will appear fairly 
obvious to someone schooled in Hollywood cinema. 

Ozu's way of addressing images to the public is conservative and 
reactionary. Every instance of his filmic system is ideologically 
determined. This system transmits an ideology to the spectator. Every 
image we see forces us into a way of thinking that is socio-ideologically 
determined. Obviously we are far from aware of this as spectators: 
unconscious processes transmit ideology, and psychoanalysis plays an 
important part in discovering them. (3} As is the case with all 
unconscious processes, the ideological kernels that underpin any text 
can be made conscious through a kind of psychoanalysis—be it criticism, 
be it other processes of self-reflection on the part of the spectator (all the 
easier when he/she detects ideological views contrary to his/her own). 

In A HEN IN THE WIND (1948), high food prices in postwar Japan 
force a woman to prostitute herself in order to pay for medicine for her 
sick child. When her husband returns from captivity, he discovers her 
infidelity. After a fight, she falls down the stairs of her house. However, 
later on the husband forgives her and they are reconciled. 

In BANSHUN (LATE SPRING), Noriko, a young woman in her twenties 
lives with her father. She is still unmarried and actually disapproves of 
getting married. Her father worries about it. Noriko's aunt tells her that 
her father wants to remarry. The idea shocks Noriko. After a trip to 
Kyoto she decides to marry herself. Her father, who did not have the 
intention at all to remarry, remains behind. 

Ozu made BANSHUN immediately after A HEN IN THE WIND, and 
both films have certain stylistic features in common. These include 

• the general low angle of the camera (Ozu's celebrated tatami- 
height); 

• the predominantly static camera (although both films contain 
tracking shots); 

• the straight 90-degree angles that present characters and 
interiors; 

• the complete lack of fades; 

• the use of object shots, unmotivated by the narrative and used as 
transition. 

In the latter film, for example, object-shots of the gas factory nearby and 
the stairs of the house of the woman, where most of the action takes 


place, occur between the different sequences. 

The films even commit some explicit faults against Hollywood film 
school grammar. The films disregard space continuity rules. They jump 
from one side of the room to the other and thus abruptly change the 
position of two characters sitting fact to face (enough to confuse a 
Western spectator). They disregard eyeline matches. For example, 
BANSHUN shows Noriko and her father both looking to the right in 
different shots (in a Hollywood film, on the other hand, they would be 
looking away from each other). They are, however, facing each other. 

The formal rigor of this style gives Ozu's cinema a dignified atmosphere 
that combines great formal construction with humanistic content. 

A lot of Ozu's films are contemporary sentimental comedies or low-key 
melocomedies; in other words, they mix comedy with melodrama. More 
than with any other Japanese filmmaker I know, the (classic Japanese) 
family is the predominant scene of the action. To a Western eye it is a 
pleasure to be in those quiet serene surroundings (though it bores some 
people after a time). This happens to such an extent that it comes as a 
shock when Ozu shows us a modern house, as happens in BANSHUN to 
characterize Noriko's friend. I am not going to discuss the use of other 
scenery—though Ozu's use of it is significant. I only want to use this 
example as a starting point for an ideological interpretation. 

The love which emanates from the static images of the rooms of the 
houses in the classic Japanese style speaks for itself, indicating Ozu's 
position in the well-known Japanese conflict: the modernization, the 
Westernization of the old Japanese traditions, which is in fact simply the 
subjection of a pre-capitalist culture and economy to the laws of 
capitalism. The brochure, "Japanese History through Cinema, "£4} says 
Ozu's main theme from the early thirties to the early sixties was "the fear 
that the age-old family traditions should be lost forever." And indeed the 
family is the main value that Ozu uses in his filmmaking. His films rest 
on the age-old and possibly cathartic narrative device of sequencing 
balance/ imbalance/ return to balance (which Vladimir Propp's analysis 
of Russian folktales revealed). The family is the center for the film's 
"action"—which seems very subdued in comparison to the noisy modern 
and Western counterparts. 

Bearing this in mind, it is quite easy to make ideological readings of the 
films. It is possible to explain the particular "deviations" in Ozu's 
filmmaking and to give them meaning in an ideological framework, even 
if on the surface level they appear to be "meaningless" formal devices .15! 
The stability of the family and the house, which is the main signifier for 
the family, mean nothing less than the stability of the traditional 
signifying system. The apparent contradiction then is that Ozu works in 
a new medium (not existent in the traditional Japanese sign system) and 
has to work out new devices correspondent to the old ways of signifying. 
These old ways do, however, sometimes survive, as they do in the quite 
unfilmic (to Western eyes) rendering in more than one film of Noh or 
Kabuki plays, or in the filming of the Zen gardens in Kyoto (which play a 


similar nostalgic role in Mishima's novel Forbidden Colors ). Such a 
decor in BANSHUN actually brings father and daughter together again, 
under the traditional values. 

Even if the destruction of traditional Japanese values by capitalism may 
imply that we should reverse the traditional meaning of the word 
"progressive," we should keep in mind that it is a profoundly feudal 
system that progress destroys. Marxism certainly does not suggest that 
we should go back to pre-capitalist historical situations but to post¬ 
capitalist ones. Moreover, the family situations present in Ozu's cinema 
do not reflect a pre-capitalistic romantic paradise. On the contrary, the 
repressive dishonest moral of A HEN IN THE WIND is clearly 
recognizable as reactionary to Western audiences. Here, the female 
"sinner" forced by modernism, i.e., capitalism, into prostitution returns 
to the dominating male who after some time finally "forgives" her. 

Without being exhaustive but merely by making a few suggestions, the 
application of which would vary from film to film, I want to explore the 
different stylistic devices Ozu uses. Especially I want to deal with what 
seems the crucial one: the use of "the look" in these films, from which it 
seems to me that we can derive the other deviations. In order to do that 
it is necessary first of all to describe Hollywood's norm, against which 
Ozu's cinema stands out. 

Hollywood cinema uses narrative techniques that seem peculiar in 
comparison to Ozu's system. If we compare the Hollywood paradigm 
with Ozu's use of space, we notice the following points: 

1. Hollywood uses space only as a background for the characters. Not 
only are there almost no shots without characters, but when 
characterless shots do occur, the narrative recuperates them as place 
indicators (for example, establishing shots), lyrical intermezzos 
dependent on what has just happened in the narrative, a clue in a 
detective story, etc.. Hollywood cinema only permits shots with 
characters or actions, with which the characters are involved. In other 
words, Hollywood cinema forces us to identify with characters. 

2. In order not to confuse the spectator, Hollywood cinema has 
developed a fictionalized space in which the characters evolve. This 
leads to rules like continuity space editing: the laying out of an 
imaginary space behind the characters. Focusing on the characters while 
keeping the background out of focus also serves the same purpose. 

3.180-degree and 30-degree rules are necessary to prevent 
disorientation of the spectator: to keep him/her believing in the false 
space. 

4. Hollywood also uses the moving camera—real movement or 
movement through a succession of shots—to establish such spatial 
illusion. 


5. The reverse shot is another typical instance of Hollywood's use of 



space: the spectator travels, jumps really, like an invisible voyeur 
through the rooms around the characters. With the reverse shot, it is 
possible to establish that where the viewer should be, there is in fact 
more fiction. The reverse shot forces the spectator out of the fixed 
position he or she has in the theater and makes him/her part of the 
fiction. 

6. The same kind of fictionalization or of incorporating everything into 
the narrative is at work in the stock dialogue scenes of classical 
Hollywood cinema. Traditionally such scenes work along a diagonal 
axis. This is a characteristic technique of Western cinema, a 
consequence of the "don't look in the camera" rule—which means, 

"Don't break the illusion." But not must the actor keep his or her eyes 
away from the camera lens, the actor also has to play past the camera 
(while playing for it). The point is to make believe that the camera (= the 
spectator) isn't there, without forgetting of course that the only reason 
the actors perform is that there is a camera, a spectator, an audience. 

7. Over-the-shoulder shots and eyeline-match cutting assure that the 
actors look at each other. Through the exchange of looks they preserve 
the apparently closed world of the fiction film. What we seldom find in 
the classic Hollywood paradigm is a strictly horizontal or vertical setup 
that presents the characters in profile. Or as Godard does so brilliantly 
in VIVRE SA VIE, one can align the characters with the camera behind, 
forcing the camera to move sideways, back and forth. Brian de Palma in 
OBSESSION moves his camera between Cliff Robertson and John 
Lithgow more or less on the rhythm of the passersby behind the window 
of the Florentine Hotel. But still characteristic of commercial cinema, de 
Palma moves his camera and does not keep the two actors framed 
together: he still plays on the alternation of identification and the look. 

The spectator cannot identify with the two characters at the same time. 
Moreover, if a film uses a horizontal setup, the game no longer grips the 
spectator. In the traditional dialogue scene the camera has to change 
position to see what the other person will say, what his/her expression 
will be. In other words, the film acts as if the spectators have a role in it, 
a certain activity, as if they were an invisible actor themselves. If the 
scene places the characters horizontally, it excludes the spectator, who 
can only look on whatever "private" game the actors play (hence it has a 
potential use as a distanciation device in modern films as used by 
Antonioni and Kubrick, etc.) 

8. A last element of Hollywood filming is the fade out or dissolve 
separating the fictional scenes. The fade out permits a smooth ellipsis of 
elements unnecessary to the fiction, but at the same time it suggests that 
the narrative has left out some "reality." 

All of these elements have relevance to the theory of the "look" as recent 
film criticism as developed such a theory.£6) Indeed, what is the purpose 
of these different techniques but to keep spectators from realizing that 
they are looking at a film, not real people? In other words, these 
cinematic elements function to keep the spectator in the narrative 


fiction. 


Paul Willemen's article on Stephen Dwoskin nicely sums up the three 
kinds of "look" at work in the cinema: l. the camera recording the 
profilmic event; 2. the spectator looking at the screen; 3. the looks the 
characters exchange in the fiction. It is clear that the use of space, 
diagonal setups, continuity space editing, "Don't look in the camera" 
rules, eyeline match, and even fadeouts and dissolves to separate pieces 
of fiction derive from the exclusive attention of Hollywood cinema to the 
looks characters exchange in the fiction. In order to keep us in a 
fictionalized world, the film requires us to restrict our attention to the 
fiction on the screen, accepting it by a temporary suspension of disbelief 
(we know that it is a film after all). 

Voyeuristic or identification patterns (a form of narcissism) develop 
through these techniques, governing the desire that keeps the spectator 
in the narrative, and the audience in the cinema. A complex interplay of 
voyeurism and identification keeps the narrative going: otherwise we fall 
out of the fiction. Hence the need for characters to identity with, the 
need for a recognizable space, the need for clear transitions. Voyeurism 
provides not only the pretty women that are supposed to interest us in a 
patriarchal society but also slick surroundings, glorious color or 
widescreen techniques (or just nice black and white photography), 
music, etc. 

The play of lack and fulfillment which qualifies narrative, the tempting 
use of voyeurism, in other words, the exploitation of the desire 
mechanism of the spectator forms the base of all entertainment, £2) and 
hence of the commodity value, the salability of the film. By not letting 
the spectators feel that they are looking at a film, but by keeping them in 
the narrative fiction, a film keeps the spectators in the movie theater. 

The better the entertainment, the better the film's seductive powers. In 
other words, the better equipped the narrative, the stars, the color, the 
screen ratio, the sets and the craftsmanship are to handle the spectator's 
identification and voyeuristic mechanisms (including the use of space 
and the other elements outlined above), the more dollars come in 
(providing there is good advertising, etc.). 

The whole mechanism, the entertainment system and the particular use 
of narrative with its concrete rules, are capitalistically determined. 
Hollywood cinema makes money, creates surplus value with these 
structures of cinematic fiction. It is, however, a misconception to state 
that a cinema which does not capitalize on the characters' looks but 
makes the camera's look or the spectator's looks visible (in other words, 
which makes the material mechanisms of cinema visible) is 
automatically a progressive or Marxist-oriented cinema. One has to 
make the materialist foundations of society visible. Ozu's case, in which 
his films diverge in terms of all eight narrative elements from Hollywood 
cinema, provides an example that clarifies this important political 
distinction. 

In terms of the formal qualities of narrative (space in function of 


character, diagonal setups of scenes, rules of fictionalized space, use of 
fade outs, etc.), Ozu's cinema is usually divergent. But, as I have said, 
these elements are characteristic of a capitalistic signifying practice, 
designed to provide the pleasures of identification and voyeurism by 
means of films structured and produced to make a profit. So too does 
Ozu's cinema, but his audience lives in a capitalist society which has a 
large residue of feudal structures. f 81 And capitalism uses these to 
support itself, to preserve the existent production relations. The 
signifying system Ozu works in (insofar as it is feudal, or, to be more 
precise, insofar as it presents itself as being feudal for well defined 
capitalistic reasons) does not spring from profit making, psychological 
"entertainment" processes but derives from a more religious concept of 
the sign, the best description of which Roland Barthes gives in L’Empire 
des signes. 

Here, as in the theater, a horizontal positioning towards the spectator is 
dominant. Hence each gesture receives, as in theater, mythical 
resonations. The film can place the spectator outside of the action (and 
he/she can be partly conscious of being in such a position). Instead of 
being caught up in the fiction through the interplay of voyeurism and 
identification, the spectator is not part of it but contemplates the action, 
the sign that is before him/her. He/she does not follow the fiction on its 
inevitable drive/ desire through identification and voyeurism to the 
ultimate gratification, the end" (in which positively or negatively all 
wishes reach fulfillment, all loose ends connected, all needs or lacks 
filled or definitively prevented), but the fiction centers more directly on 
the immediate consumption of fixed sign appearances. 

Most of Ozu's "deviations" are still based in Japanese signifying practice. 
They certainly differ from Hollywood film conventions but they are also 
embedded in a system set up to produce profit, just one at a different 
stage of capitalist development. Since cinema did not exist in the feudal 
or semi-feudal eras of the Western world, the distinction here between 
pure capitalist or capitalist mixed with feudal ideological systems may 
be more important as a critical tool than the usual East/ West dualism 
by means of which critics evaluate Japanese cinema and Ozu in 
particular. Signifying practices in European feudalism were quite 
different from capitalist ones and, in fact, were probably closer to what 
we now call Eastern culture. Ozu's originality lies in the way he has 
developed a film technique which combines an understanding of a 
Western (capitalistic) medium with an appeal to a semi-feudal audience 
(or one nostalgic for feudalism). 

Without giving detailed discussions of each of the deviations (which the 
Screen articles amply provide), it is quite clear that Ozu's address 
system constantly uses the tatami height of the camera to accentuate the 
quiet semi-detachment and contemplation that is the filmmaker's 
trademark. For the same reason, he uses many low angle shots and 
profile setups, especially in the dialogue. Ozu's actors do not usually 
look in the camera either, and instead of the external exchange of looks 
in Western cinema, Ozu's camera presents the actors as "objects" for 


contemplation. This explains the frequency of "profile" situations. This 
theatrical, horizontal positioning brings into play the second look—the 
public's looking at the screen—but it does so in a mythologized way. The 
public does not materially realize its situation, that is, think constantly 
that this is a fiction on the screen. Rather the film fictionalizes the public 
itself. The public's look becomes part of the fictionalized world. This 
fictionalizing partakes of a particular kind of idealism that is typical of 
feudal and religious signifying systems. 

Ozu's use of "inserts" very clearly demonstrates this idealizing. In Ozu's 
cinema, inserted stills of objects function more on a symbolic level than 
they do as a component of the narrative to more the story forward. 

These inserts play an important part in Ozu's narrative technique (see 
Edward Branigan's analysis of Ozu's inserts in a Screen article) and let 
him avoid fades, which give way to hierarchical transitions through the 
use of this kind of object shot. 

The symbolic use of inserts places the spectator in a more direct (but not 
less imaginary, idealistic, or anti-materialistic) connection with the sign. 
Or to refine that. Instead of the dynamic (Western capitalistic) desire 
(awakened and sustained throughout the narrative by an interpolation 
of lacks and partial fulfillments inherent in the entertainment system), 
Ozu's cinema condenses desire to single moments. Finally, Ozu's cinema 
itself is a hybrid economic and signifying form also belonging to the 
entertainment system, a capitalist one. 

This static enjoyment of the sign as a totality (Barthes cites some more 
examples of this as it appears in Japanese culture) seems typical of a 
feudal signifying system. According to Marx, feudalism as a socio¬ 
economic system depends upon personal dependence, hierarchy, the 
place of God on top of that hierarchy as the ultimate signifier, and a 
religion utilizing fetishes. Such a system reflects the kind of economic 
realities under which Ozu works: a capitalist system which still recruits 
its customers from feudal society and which uses the feudal ideology as 
support for the emerging capitalist economy. 

A HEN IN THE WIND organizes space in a number of straight angle 
shots. These shots hardly overlap, if at all, in the space they show. But 
since most of the action takes place in one house the spectator can 
organize its space after a while. For transition shots, Ozu repeats a shot 
of the wooden stairs (or rather shots, since the light varies according to 
the hour of the day in the fiction). These seemingly unaccounted for 
shots get symbolic and narrative resonances, however, when the woman 
falls down these very stairs after the brawl with her husband. The stairs 
serve for the moment of catharsis; they are the place which has put its 
traces over the film from its beginning. The previous shots of the stairs 
get an a posteriori justification. This does not alter the attitude the 
viewer adopts towards those shots. At the film's end, the spectator 
contemplates this "fatal" location, brimming as it now is, after the 
spectator has seen it so many times, with "symbolism." Though this kind 
of device can also occur in Hollywood cinema, a "normal" narrative (in 



other words, Hollywood style) makes these stairs unimportant in order 
to highlight the action itself. The Hollywood film invites not 
contemplation of the "locus" but identification with the victim. 

Tatami-height of the camera, low and profile angles, object shots, 
sequences organized in parallel fashion, sequences deviant from the 
eyeline-match rule, lack of fades, etc. — all derive from one basic 
mechanism. They serve the fictionalized inscription of the viewer's look 
in the fiction itself and the utilization of screen objects as observable 
objects—not in a voyeuristic/ identification sense nor in a truly material 
sense (which would make visible all three looks that are present in 
cinema) but in a contemplative attitude. 

A film like LUDWIG, REQUIEM FOR A VIRGIN KING by the young 
German filmmaker H.J. Syberberg with its theatrical camera-viewpoint 
(static scenes played before projected backgrounds), shows that the kind 
of alienation which contemplation provides is not sufficient, but in fact 
it keeps everything on a mythical level. This "objective" setup of the 
spectator towards the narrative space does not really reveal the 
spectator's look (even less the camera's look). It merely disentangles 
objects from the look of the characters. Hence the voyeurism of the 
spectator does not lessen but increases (replacing identification 
processes). Now, however, this voyeurism emphasizes objects, which 
produces a kind of mythical fetishistic pleasure. 

The prime object of this fetishism/voyeurism is not really those objects 
which Ozu inserts into his narrative, but the stability of the main 
signifier for which they stand: the family. At the center of each scene are 
family relations, often given concrete form in dialogue scenes, the whole 
situated in the framework of the traditional Japanese house. 

In Ozu's cinema (the setting in motion of desire) arises from a 
threatening of the fixed, closed family signifier. That threat impels the 
motion of the film to its end, where the structure is closed again. In this 
way Ozu reconciles static (Japanese) and dynamic (cinematic) signifying 
practices. The threatening of the central signifier occurs through 
Western, capitalistic signifiers unbalancing the family. For example, the 
post-war situation (high food prices) forces the women into a case of 
prostitution in A HEN IN THE WIND. BANSHUN deals with the 
conflict in Noriko between the family (her father) and traditional values, 
and her friend and more Western values—the whole is actualized in a 
marriage/non-marriage dilemma. 

Ozu's cinema is thus a hybrid. It echoes the mixture of feudal ideology 
and capitalist economy in which Ozu produces his films. Ozu's cinema 
chronicles the transformation of a static contemplation of the family 
signifier into a more Western, more capitalistic signifier. By exploitation 
of this conflict for profit, Ozu further entrenches himself in a capitalist 
economy. But even without that capitalist dimension, Ozu's nostalgia is 
reactionary. His cinema is nothing more than nostalgia for a feudal 
signifying system and a feudal structure (the family). 



Notes: 


h. See Shlomo Avineri, "Introduction." Karl Marx on Colonialism and 
Modernization (New York: Anchor Books, 1969). 

2^ Kristin Thompson and David Bordwell, "Space and Narrative in the 
Films of Ozu," and Edward Branigan, "The Space of Equinox Flower," 
both in Screen, 17, No. 2 (Summer), 1976. 

3. I use the term psychoanalysis (and not psychology) in reference to 
recent film criticism ( Screen, Communications ) that deals with 
unconscious processes. The function of psychoanalysis in understanding 
ideology is obviously a difficult question, especially since the theory 
worked out mainly around the French magazine Tel Quel is not so much 
Marxist as a peculiar brand of materialist anarchism. A progressive text 
for these critics breaks with the traditions of capitalism, religion, and 
patriarchy. Tel Quel reacts more against pre-capitalist ideologies (used 
to support capitalism) than against capitalism itself. The group's 
limiting itself to a consideration of superstructures, its reading of even 
socio-economic realities as "texts," seriously constricts the social 
relevance of its findings. One does not make a revolution with Mallarme, 
even less with the texts of Sollers, as Tel Quel seems to advocate. It 
seems essential to combine liberation from unconscious constraints 
with socio-economic liberation. Such constraints are those unconscious 
processes that place the subject (the spectator) in prefabricated moulds 
and thus provide a structure for transmitting ideology. These mental 
processes are not separable from economic processes, which change 
according to the historical moment and are characteristic for certain 
kinds of societies. 

4. "Japan: History through Cinema," Japan Film Library Council, Tokyo 

5. Although Ben Brewster gives a good ideological reading of SHOSHUN 
in Monthly Film Bulletin, August, 1976, he notes the film does not seem 
to offer very useful material for the demonstration of how ideology was 
imposed. I think it more valuable to offer an ideological reading of the 
so-called "modernist" deviations. The Screen position on Ozu 
(Foreword, Summer and Autumn issues, 1976, and Stephen Heath's 
elaborate article, Autumn, 1976) contests the degree of deviation and 
questions whether or not Ozu's cinematic structures differ much from 
Hollywood's. As I demonstrate, the differences are regressive rather 
than modernist. Thus Ozu does not seem to be the right starting point 
for those seeking to found an emerging progressive cinema culture. 

A Paul Willemen, "Voyeurism, the Look, and Dwoskin," Afterimage, 

No. 6. The article contains a valuable assessment of Laura Mulvey's 
important "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," Screen, 6, No. 3 
(Autumn) 1975. 

Zl Richard Dyer discusses this term central to Hollywood film practice in 
"Entertainment and Utopia," British Film Institute. See also his "Light 
Entertainment," BFI Television Monograph. 


£L I borrow the terms residual/ dominant/ emerging culture from 
Raymond Williams, "Base and Superstructure in Marxist Cultural 
Theory," New Left Review, No. 82 (November-December), 1973. Marx 
saw history as a succession of socioeconomic stages: (European) 
feudalism changes itself through internal evolution (the birth of the 
bourgeois class) into capitalism via intermediary stages like 
mercantilism. This does not happen at once, and parts of the socio¬ 
economic system, geographically and historically, can still be in an 
earlier stage of development. It is, however, a characteristic of 
capitalism that it seeks to expand itself ceaselessly, through the search 
for new surplus values. Ernst Mandel discusses the relation between 
pre-capitalist ideologies and capitalism that absorbs them in 
Spatkapitalismus (Late Capitalism ), Frankfurt am Main, 1972, as does 
Avineri. Seeing a similar evolution for culture, Williams distinguishes 
between residual, dominant, and emerging cultures or ideologies. 
Ideology seems to follow the same pattern as economic history; pre¬ 
capitalist ideologies fall subject to capitalist laws (for example, the mass 
media absorb art, or Japanese classical culture gets cinematic form, as 
in Ozu's case). The dominant ideology and economy absorb residual 
ideologies and use them for their own purpose. 
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Lewis, Jacobs, ed. The Compound Cinema: Film Writings of Harry Alan 
Potamkin (New York: Teachers College Press, 1977), $25. 

When Harry Alan Potamkin died, his body lay in state at the Workers 
Center in New York. Representatives of the John Reed Club, the 
Communist Party, and the Young Pioneers spoke in his memory. The 
fact that Potamkin is undoubtedly the only U.S. film critic ever to be 
accorded a Red funeral (though not a Party member, he was so honored 
"because of his revolutionary activity in the workers' struggles") has 
more than curiosity value. At that time, in 1933, closing the schism 
between art and politics was no dream of a handful of isolated 
intellectuals, but the daily practice of a whole cluster of organizations on 
the Left. To cite but one statistic, the Workers Cultural Federation of 
New York District had been launched the year before by the delegates of 
130 working-class groups with a total membership of 20,000 (and 
characteristically, it was Potamkin who outlined its program in the 
press). Potamkin's writing, that is, came out of a milieu the likes of 
which has no parallel today. It was a milieu in which the radical critic 
could be sustained by the actual existence, small but active, of a 
revolutionary labor movement in the United States. 

Potamkin was born in Philadelphia in 1900. He studied social sciences 
and liberal arts at the University of Pennsylvania and New York 
University, and afterwards spent five years directing an experimental 
children's play center. Meanwhile he wrote poetry and edited his own 
literary magazine. His passion for the cinema dates from a 1926 visit to 
Paris—it was certainly not Hollywood movies which first excited him— 
and he began publishing film criticism the following year. From then 
until his death (from stomach ulcers) his work appeared regularly in a 
broad range of film journals ( Close up, Movie Makers, American 
Cinematographer ), liberal periodicals (New Freeman, Hound and 
Horn ) and organs of the Left (The New Masses, Workers' Theatre ). 

The Daily Worker dated Potamkin's attachment to the revolutionary 
cause from 1927. He was one of the founders of the John Reed Club, the 




Communist writers and artists group, and was a delegate to the Kharkov 
Conference of the International Union of Revolutionary Writers in 1930. 
Much of his writing consisted of radical verse, prose, songs, plays and 
operettas for working class children. He was a major influence in the 
creation and shaping of the Workers' Film and Photo League, and was at 
the time of his death a member of its National Committee, as well as 
executive secretary of the John Reed Club. 

Potamkin, thus, was a true radical activist. His writing is quite free of 
the equivocation and condescension characteristic of the liberal 
sympathizer with left wing causes. That it is being reprinted only now, a 
generation and a half after it first appeared, says something for its 
subversive integrity as well as for the profound rightward shift of U.S. 
culture following the Depression years. Even in 1977, Potamkin can be 
presented only with a stern caveat from his publishers. Anyone who 
believes that the aura of the Cold War has finally been dissipated from 
U.S. life need but refer to the Foreward contributed by General Editor 
Martin S. Dworkin to The Compound Cinema. This anti-Marxist 
diatribe is so tediously prejudiced, and so irrelevant to the content of the 
book, that it does not merit serious attention. It is enough to note that 
for Dworkin—the complacent bourgeois who sees ideology everywhere 
but in his own ideas—Potamkin is worth reprinting despite his politics. 
Hence, even what Potamkin waved as red flags in his film criticism were 
often also (incongruous as it may seem) "banners for serious, critical 
understanding of the arts in general and the cinema in particular." 

Ironically, Dworkin's hypersensitivity to red (look out, he warns, for the 
"sentimental Bolshevism coloring so much" of Potamkin's writing) has 
led him to give a false impression of the book as a whole. For at least 
half the contents do not betray, or are not logically dependent upon, the 
author's left wing convictions. Before, roughly, 1930—and the onset of 
the economic crisis—Potamkin was a belle-lettrist scrutineer of film as 
an art, independent of any categories of class or mode of production. It 
was only in his later writing that he began the quest for Marxist 
aesthetic. 

But Potamkin was always a systematic thinker. The shift which took 
place in his criticism did not entail an abandonment of former 
enthusiasms, or even of former principles. It was rather a change of 
emphasis and a reapplication, in more political terms, of fundamental 
concepts. There is no inconsistency between his 1927 survey of the 
contributions of Alexander Bakshy to film theory and his posthumous 
pamphlet, Eyes of the Movie (1934), a savage indictment of the practices 
of Hollywood (if poorly written). It is just that his perspective has 
altered. Dworkin to the contrary, it was a positive development. As 
editor Lewis Jacobs, a much more sympathetic interpreter, notes in his 
introduction: 

"This new aspect of Potamkin's critical philosophy wrenched 
film criticism out of narrow aesthetic habits of perception, 
exposed it to a deeper engagement of experience, and 



underlined the necessity of the filmmaker's responsibility to 
social and cultural forces." 


As a formalist, in his first years of writing, Potamkin rigorously applied 
to the medium of cinema the traditional aesthetic category of unity. 
Camera angle, lighting, movement, acting, could all be studied and 
judged according to this criterion. Yet this passion for unity did not 
propel him, as it did so many of his contemporaries, into a defense of 
the silent movie as an artistic form. His early triumph was in fact a bold 
and well-judged attack on the purists those who resisted the 
encroachment of sound. "It is the creator of films who tells us how many 
kinds of films there are," he insisted, "and not the critic." And again: 

"To force the movie constantly into its simplest form is to 

keep it forever simplistic, a lisping, spluttering idiot." 

Perceptively, he argued that the sound film would fulfill the aspirations 
of many twentieth century artists for a form containing multiple, 
heterogeneous elements. Innumerable hybrids "that could not survive or 
propagate" had been tried—he mentions dynamism in paintings of Dei ’ 
Sturm, avant-garde theatre, and experiments linking texts and 
photographs. But the cinema was "born in the age of the multiple" and 
was, "by nature of its potential structure, a compound form." 

Potamkin was thus open to technological innovations—widescreen and 
3D as well as sound. His only condition was that they be capable of 
stylization. (Odors, he noted, quite accurately, were "diffusive, not 
contained within limited areas," and hence could not be incorporated 
structurally within a film: "How will one stylize odors, of hay, perfume, 
dung, cadaver, hair pomade, cold cream, George Bancroft's sweat?") For 
some time, before the intensifying class struggle pushed such thoughts 
to the background, speculation on stylization of sound led him to reject 
the idea of simple dialogue in favor of a modified spoken language 
—"reduced speech"—using devices such as monotone, rhythmic 
repetition, sustained pitch and modified inflection. 

What was to become the pivotal concept of Potamkin's mature film 
aesthetics first found expression in a 1929 review of Dreyer's PASSION 
OF JOAN OF ARC. This was the notion (as he expressed it elsewhere) 
that 


"the film is a progressive medium aspiring to intensiveness." 

"Progressive" referred to the dominant ordering principle of most films, 
that of sequential time. "Intensiveness" was the quality by which images 
could be clustered according to different logical criteria, including that 
of space. 

In Potamkin's view, cinematic energies derived, in part, from a tension 
between the progressive and the intensive; but in most films the latter 
was weak. THE PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC was outstanding because it 
did not succumb to the pressures of the plot, but allowed for 



concentration on "the inferences of the theme." In so doing, it became 
"the archetype of intensive cinema." 


The judgments, at this point, are strictly those of an aesthete. It is not 
the content that counts, but its treatment. Film is superior because 
"there is no extraneous detail" and because it offers "an experience of 
form and content completely fused and fluid." It has unity. Within a 
year, such an intrinsic virtue, for Potamkin, would no longer suffice. 

His verdicts become political. He is more alive to the significance of 
subject: HALLELUJAH! displays "all the trappings of the legendary 
negro, as the white man likes to see him." THE CASE OF SERGEANT 
GRISCHA, with its pacifist suggestions, plays into "the social mood that 
accepts the fraudulences of capitalist conferences on disarmament." Yet 
Potamkin never travels all the way down this path. What is fascinating 
about him, and what links him closely with modern Marxist theorists of 
the film (despite his lack of an adequate vocabulary), is the degree to 
which he is able to pronounce a death sentence on the bourgeois film on 
formal grounds. 

The feat is achieved by converting the progressive-intensive model into 
a tool of class cultural analysis. In his discussion of JOAN, Potamkin 
had written: 

"The consideration of plot as narrative has been the cause 
and the result of the movie's literalness (particularly in 
America)..." 

Several months later, he noted: 

"American movies, because they are usually built on a single 
line, do not allow the composite structure..." 

The characteristic was a national one. It remained so in a 1930 article 
for the American Cinematographer. But here in the contrast with the 
Soviet cinema there was the hint that by "American," Potamkin meant 
"capitalist" as well. The argument is a crucial one; it is worth quoting in 
detail: 

"The logic of film-construction is termed 'continuity.' The 
very word suggests the matter-of-fact, arithmetic or 
geometric, literal sequence of the American film progression. 
Griffith created the 'flashback,' a diverting of the progression 
by means of a subtraction or fractional intrusion; but, since 
the American film, remaining muscular, literal and 
sentimental, could not see the structural significance of this 
device, it remained as merely a part of the practice of 
'cutting.'" 

"Russia, re-studying the film at its source, developed the 
Griffith technique and established montage as cinema 
construction. The flashback has become a paramount 



instrument within montage. In FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE 
it is the pivot of the rhythmic structure ... The structure of 
the film is far from the mind of Hollywood and will be as 
long as the mind of Hollywood is composed of the non- 
critical mentalities of America. Indeed, Hollywood is 
bewildered by the evidences of the cinema's positive 
tendencies: toward the reflective, toward non-sequential 
logic. It has accepted the compound i.e. the sound film as 
fiscal salvation and as palpable technology. But the 
compound is an art, technology informed by philosophy. The 
philosophy, critical viewpoint, is absent. Russia alone is 
completely the land of the philosophic cinema..." 

In an unpublished manuscript written a year or so later, the point 
became explicit. Potamkin declared, 

"The seediness of Griffith, is important less as an individual 
case than as an epitome of frustration in the bourgeois 
cinema." (Emphasis mine.) 

"Observe how the American director, including Griffith 
himself, has relapsed completely into the chronological film, 
rather than developed the associative, constructed, back- 
and-forth reference film." 

Meanwhile, an economic development had occurred which could hardly 
fail to be connected with the aesthetic one: 

"As American society has become less and less diffuse, and 
more and more concentrated, with a corresponding 
concentration of the economy of the land in fewer and fewer 
hands, the motion picture has become less and less 
expressive of 'independent' manipulators and more and 
more the merchandise and instrument of consolidated 
enterprises, until at present there can hardly be said to exist 
any 'independence.'" 

Thus, Potamkin had arrived at a fundamental critique of Hollywood 
cinema: that, hogtied by the demands of capitalism, it could develop no 
further than the film of linear narrative progression, and accordingly 
remained at the adolescent level of "muscular impact." 

Potamkin was scornful of fellow critics who refused to recognize these 
politically determined limitations of U.S. film, particularly the "cultists" 
or "populists" (he had Gilbert Seldes particularly in mind), for whose 
attitude he sought to provide a class explanation. He argued, in a jibe 
that is not without its relevance to the contemporary critical scene: 

"The enthusiasm, more quasi than real, for the lowly or 
'lively arts,' has been the effort of young men who had been 
precocious and had missed the normal childhood intimacy 
with the popular amusements. These young prigs, of a 



disintegrating class and of an unstable group within that 
class, have sought to establish empathy between their 
antipathetic environment and themselves." 

"Such was the perpetrator of the cartoon cult, the critic who 
... retreating from any examination of the basic evils 
frustrating the advance of the movie, and perishing to be at 
one with the easy-going movie fan, persists in the adoration 
of the infant cartoons." 

Potamkin's fundamental reproach against the bourgeois cinema was 
more a bludgeon than a flexible critical weapon, and he disdained 
wielding it each time a new film was released. In fact, he did very little 
regular movie reviewing, relinquishing the chore to comrades on the 
Daily Worker staff. Yet at times, in his hands, it could be used valuably 
in the demolition of individual films. Consider, for example, the 
following comments on THE BIG HOUSE (I930): 

"The film begins within the prison, begins, that is to say, with 
a promise of intensiveness. But to sustain the intensive there 
is required a disciplined and rigorous mind, which is not the 
mind of the American movie ... The film should have been 
intensive, gray, cumulative. Its model might well have been 
THE PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC. We should have felt the 
slow process of festering, monotonous, oppressive, bursting 
in the riot—just as the mob explosion released the 
accumulation within the dungeon at Rouen." 

Significantly, for Potamkin, "the first American film ... to attempt 
intensiveness as against progression" was an independent, amateur 
production: THE STORY OF A NOBODY (1930) by Jo Gercon and Louis 
Hirshman.fi) 

Potamkin held out no false hopes for the liberation of Hollywood. 

Bleakly prophetic about the chances of subversion from within, by 
infiltration, he warned: 

"The force that will set the film free to develop beyond its 
rudiments will not come from the film-industry itself. It will 
need to be an 'outside force,' the force of progressive 
antithesis to the status quo, the vested interests and closed 
circles of Hollywood. The young men, self-rationalizers, who 
go to 'bore within' the compact monopoly of the film 
cosmopolis, will either succumb to the dominant bribe or be 
the more irascible in their cries." 

Outside the confines of the United States the intensive film was to be 
looked for, of course, chiefly in the Soviet Union. There was 
FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE. There was also, for example, Dovzhenko's 
ARSENAL, in which 

"we find the new logic having attained to a non-logic—if we 


think in terms of sensible verbal cogitation—by means of 
juxtaposition of images not immediately leading out of one 
another, but producing a total conveying idea and form, 
fluidity." 

The method by which such a construction was built was montage, which 
carried the great potential of disrupting the insistent narrative flow. 
Montage, however, also harbored dangers. Over emphasis on it could 
lead to the disunity, the non-convergence of ideas, characteristic of Dada 
and surrealism, an aesthetic to which Potamkin was resolutely opposed. 
In Pudovkin's interest in non-diegetic metaphor, Potamkin detected the 
possibility of such a flaw developing. He cautioned, 

"This continual major preoccupation with montage threatens 
to cast the artist into dissociations or mere pictorialism." 

The remark betrays the fact that Potamkin was far from any 
compensatory cultist adulation of the Soviet cinema. Although rooted in 
the fertile soil of a socialist society, it was yet to reach full fruition in his 
view. Soviet filmmakers, like any others, could come under his testing 
critical scrutiny. Strong reservations are expressed, for instance, in both 
"Pudovkin and the Revolutionary Film" and "Eisenstein and the Theory 
of Cinema," two essays which, with their companion pieces "Rene Clair 
and Film Humor" and "Pabst and the Social Film," contain Potamkin's 
most brilliantly sustained criticism. 

Potamkin's model for the revolutionary film in a socialist society was 
what he termed the "dialectical." Dialectical film, he said, traced the 
growth of an individual or mass group (preferably both, in symbolic 
tension) through a decisive experience towards a higher consciousness. 
For left wing filmmakers in the capitalist world, he suggested a 
concentration on documentary and satirical forms (the "futilitarian 
pathos" of German proletarian productions angered him). Ultimately, he 
said, when dramatic re-enactment could be attempted, "a film like 
KAMERADSCHAFT will not be a bad pattern." 

The advice was offered to the New York Workers' Film and Photo 
League, the group who had a multi-pronged attack on the movie front of 
the class struggle—combating reactionary films, fighting censorship, 
initiating film education, popularizing Soviet pictures, producing 
workers' newsreels and documentaries. This group owed much to 
Potamkin's participation. His program for the League can, in fact, be 
read in The Compound Cinema. 

(It is unfortunate that Jacobs has chosen to reprint, under the title "A 
Movie Call to Action!" what appears to be—despite the attribution in the 
book—an early draft for the article "Film and Photo Call to Action" 
which was actually published in Workers' Theatre, July 1931. The draft 
makes no direct reference to the WFPL, while the later version is much 
concerned with concrete problems of the organization.) 


For Potamkin, theoretical critique of the bourgeois film thus carried as it 



corollary practical work devoted to the creation of an alternative, 
working class cinema. Through the existence of radical cultural 
organizations intellectual and worker, critic and artist could be—and 
were, in his time—brought into fruitful mutual contact. 

This summary of the vectors of Potamkin's cinematic thought does no 
justice either to its range (from theatre design to the portrayal of Jews in 
film; from Moholy-Nagy to Carl Laemmle) or to its density. With the 
exception of several pieces (particularly some thumbnail histories, now 
long since superseded, of national cinemas), all of his writing can be 
read valuably today. His style, apart from an idiosyncratic forcing of 
language in places and an unfortunate tendency to repeat cute remarks 
("griefs of the river!" he always exclaims, when mentioning Dolores Del 
Rio), is lucid, even elegant. Hopefully, publication of The Compound 
Cinema will lead to the revival of his ideas and their rethinking within a 
more sophisticated Marxist theoretical framework. 


Gratitude is due Lewis Jacobs for his cultural salvage job in rescuing 
Potamkin from forty years of oblivion—and for his long, generous and 
informative introduction. However, I have reservations regarding the 
editing of the book (particularly at the price being asked for it). Apart 
from the "Film and Photo Call to Action" piece, there are several articles 
that might have been included which would locate Potamkin more 
firmly within the radical film movement of the thirties. These are 
"Workers' Films" ( Daily Worker, May 31,1930) and "Who Owns the 
Movie?" ( Workers' Theatre, February and April, ig32), which add a 
sociological critique to his previous aesthetic indictment of Hollywood. 

The dating of the unpublished manuscripts is unpardonably sloppy. "A 
Diet of Stars" ("Circa 1929-30") is replete with references to films 
released in 1931 and 1932. "The Film in the Theatre," given as "Circa 
1928-29," could not have been written before Piscator's 1931 departure 
for the Soviet Union, mentioned in the text. Someone should have 
informed the compiler of the index that THE GOLDEN AGE is the same 
film as L'AGE D'OR, LAND'S END equals FINIS TERRAE, ONLY THE 
HOURS is also known as RIEN QUE LES HEURES, etc. Finally, if the 
General Editor felt called upon (quite legitimately) to correct Potamkin's 
mistaken impression that Chaplin was born in Paris and Balazs in 
Germany, he might also have rectified Potamkin's repeated assertions 
that Dreyer (born in Copenhagen) was Swedish, and that Pabst 
(Czechoslovakian) was Viennese. 

Notes: 

1. Or is it Hershell Louis? Lewis Jacobs gives it as the latter in his essay 
"Experimental Cinema in America" ( The Rise of the American Film); 
and as a former collaborator of the man, he ought to know... 
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J. Dudley Andrew, The Major Film Theories (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1976) Paper: $3.95 

J. Dudley Andrew characterizes his recent book as an introduction to 
film theory, and it undoubtedly will compete with classroom staples 
such as V.F. Perkins' Film as Film and Andrew Tudor's Theories of Film. 
But Andrew's The Major Film Theories differs from these and other 
texts by attempting to present a "state of the art" of film theory, to take 
stock of the field's own inventory of theoretical merchandise. That is, 
whereas both Perkins and Tudor explicate the traditional theoretical 
approaches in order to promote their own critical positions, £i] Andrew 
constrains himself to the singular task of contrasting and comparing the 
theories themselves. The Major Film Theories is therefore an eminently 
reasonable book—one that recognizes that film scholars must clearly 
understand the issues of past and current theoretical debate before they 
can raise significant new issues. And for this reason, The Major Film 
Theories represents the best pedagogical tool to date. So, beyond 
assessing the success of Andrew's presentation here, we must also 
address the largely unraised issue of education and its ideological 
apparatuses, since the book's theoretical and aesthetic concerns become 
a function of this broader issue in the long run. 

Let us begin on the surface level, where The Major Film Theories 
appears vulnerable to three separate criticisms: 

(1) a feminist critique aimed at Andrew's tacit authorization of a male- 
dominated view of film theory and film history. Here we can note the 
near absence of women writers from consideration within Andrew's 
intellectual schema. 

(2) an aesthetic attack delivered against his equation of cinema's history 
within the history of its dominant form—the conventional narrative film. 
Here we can point to Andrew's exclusion of theoretical writings by the 
avant-garde on film, as well as his limiting those theorists who are 
included to topics solely relevant to conventional film practice. 




(3) a simple complaint that Andrew's book holds little significance for 
those actively involved in politically engaged film theory. We note the 
extremely brief explication Andrew gives of Marxist and other 
ideological approaches to film. He offers a three page summary of the 
"militant critics at Cahiers du cinema and Cinethique, which isolates 
the work of political film theory from both its theoretical heritage 
(Benjamin, Brecht, Lukcas, Althusser, et al.) and its current applications 
in British and U.S. journals ( Screen, Afterimage, JUMP CUT). 

But these "sins of omission" do not necessarily imply that Andrew has 
worked consciously in bad faith. He does, after all, justify his choice of 
material by explicitly stating the criteria for its inclusion. His overall 
goal is "to set off the major theorists one against the other, forcing them 
to speak to common issues." Now, for Andrew the major theorists 
(Miinsterberg, Arnheim, Eisenstein, Balazs, Kracauer, Bazin, Mitry, 
Metz, Ayfre and Agel) are those who "wrote about film in a broad sense 
... and did so with the force of extended argument." Beyond these two 
criteria of quality and quantity Andrew also requires that the writings be 
or will soon be available in English and that they "articulate a position 
which has behind it... an important tradition." 

Given these rather broad goals and constraints, it comes as no surprise 
that Andrew has simply appropriated for The Major Film Theories the 
received opinion and tradition of cinema studies. The "naturalness" of 
his selections (and correlatively, of his exclusions), the adherence to the 
dominant patterns of film theory, reveal the true conservatism of this 
enterprise and allow him to participate (however unknowingly) in the 
normalization of the history of film theory. 

Andrew presents his reader with the "normal view" of the development 
of film theory not only by presenting the historically dominant theories, 
but by creating a closed system of theoretical debate between them. 
Although this is a pedagogically expedient tactic, on the one hand, it 
may be ideologically suspect, on the other. Those works that might 
eclipse the finality of Andrew's scheme are suppressed. Those which are 
included become leveled through his tendency to force a systematic 
structure upon them. In this way, Andrew has made it difficult for the 
reader to see that, although the accepted theories are often in reality 
addressed to different issues, they have at the same time been made to 
appear totally consistent with one another in focus. 

This synthetic consistency is evident from the way Andrew is able to 
map out each work upon the same theoretical model, constraining each 
to speak to the same issues. He proceeds in this by dividing the tasks of 
film theory into four parts or questions (derived from Aristotle's "four 
causes"): those which deal with the medium and raw materials, the 
methods and techniques, the forms and shapes, and the purpose or 
value. Each theory in turn is run through this scheme of concerns. 
Andrew's procedure tends to systematize the theories, ridding them of 
significant impurities, obscurities and anomalies. It's a kind of 
pasteurization. In this way, he forces each theorist's work to focus upon 



what he perceives as the crucial issues of film theory: 

• the realism of the image versus its potential for distorting that 
reality, 

• the potential of montage versus its limitations, 

• the signifying ability of film versus its capacity to reveal the 
significance of the world. 

Yet the significance and centrality of these particular issues primarily 
derives from the inclusion of these (and not other) theories and from 
Andrew's own underlying assumption about the primacy of 
representation and narrativity in film. Andrew's "reading" of each 
theorist, his desire to contain the theories within homogeneous bounds 
(specifically, within the two broad dichotomies of formative versus 
realist, and semiological versus phenomenological) forces attention 
consistently upon these issues. Arnheim's writings, for example, can be 
as useful for examining Richter's Rhythms 21 as they are for Chaplin's 
The Immigrant. Andrew, however, avoids any thrust toward 
abstraction, which Arnheim's writings might imply, and instead 
reasserts the consistency of Arnheim's theory squarely within the 
formative-realist debate: 

"His view that film becomes art when the filmic process of 
representing the world is retarded nevertheless keeps film 
art dependent on representation" (p. 33). 

Thus for Andrew, representation is a kind of given feature of film which 
mediates the two competing theories (one which sees representation as 
a distortion of reality, and the other, as a disclosure of reality). This 
status given to representation, then, eclipses the very possibility for the 
broader dichotomy between representation and pure abstraction. 
Andrew concludes that, in fact, film is 

"a process which was invented to represent the world and is 
unthinkable apart from the world." 

This latter comment is at best trivial, and at worst a falsification of both 
film and the implications for film in Arnheim's writings. Andrew fails to 
provide significant alternative theories, which might be totally 
inconsistent with the prescribed dichotomies. In this way, he excludes 
from consideration a whole range of films and concomitant filmic "facts" 
to which the reader will surely be exposed in, say, viewing a New 
American experimental film or one of Godard's post-'68 works. And this 
reinforces the established arbitrary view, which sees the non- 
representational or non-narrative film as marginal and anomalous- 
something which exists outside the domain of the "cinematic," as it is 
characterized by the "major film theories." 

Complementing this pasteurization, we discover a form of 
homogenization as well, a high-powered process of synthesis. We sense 
a tacit dismissal attached to Andrew's theoretical explications (especially 
of the formative and realist theories that constitute three-fourths of the 



book). This dismissal stems from a formal strategy which amounts to a 
teleological argument. Specifically, Andrew has set up Jean Mitry as the 
great resolver of the formative-realist dichotomy. 

It is no small coincidence that Mitry's two volume Esthetique et 
psychologie du cinema is divided along the same lines as Andrew's 
model of analysis. For Andrew, Mitry represents the great synthesizer of 
film theory. And indeed it is reasonable that the reader feel, as Andrew 
does, that Mitry has achieved a resolution to the consistently 
contradictory views of the theorists before him. After all, Andrew has 
limited the explication of each theory to those issues which would 
eventually be resolved by Mitry's pluralist acknowledgment of film as 
both "window" and "frame." We now learn that 

"Eisenstein's theory suffered from its obsession with his 

admittedly remarkable insight into editing"; 

or that 


"Bazin's views on reality and shot-in-depth are brilliant and 
invaluable, but they weave themselves into all his writings, 
limiting his overall insight" (p. 188). 

Mitry makes the proper adjustments which will resolve the 
contradictions of the old theories and thereby allow film theory to set 
about new tasks. And Andrew does just that for the reader. He leaves 
Mitry to consider the issues of this new era of theorizing. Having limited 
the older theorists to their place within the formative-realist dichotomy, 
Andrew sets his sights on examining the contradictions of the 
contemporary theoretical positions. 

This ploy has a certain efficacy. Yet it also implies a kind of retroactive 
dismissal of these older theorists. Andrew achieves unity at the price of 
thrusting the likes of Eisenstein and Bazin back into obscurity. The so- 
called normal film student who has such "extreme difficulty in 
understanding the positions of Cahiers du cinema and Cinethique" (p. 
239) might have even more difficulty in understanding why Cahiers 
should undertake a project to translate and publish the writings of 
Eisenstein or why Metz should be interested in the writings of Arnheim. 

In his consideration of contemporary film theory, Andrew limits himself 
to tracing a broad dichotomy in French theoretical trends, between the 
structuralist-semiological approach and an older phenomenological one. 
His historical reading sets up this newer opposition as a symmetrical 
replacement for the older formative-realist division. As he puts it, 

"If we may hope to find a systematic challenge to 
structuralism in film theory, we must once again look to 
France and to the heritage of that country's phenomenology" 

(p. 183). 


This he does in articulating an opposition between the semiotics of 



Metz, the structuralism of Noel Burch and the materialist approaches of 
Cahiers du cinema and Cinethique on the one hand, and the 
phenomenological writings of Amedee Ayfre, Henri Agel and Roger 
Munier, on the other. 

Although Andrew provides reasonably clear explications of the 
particular texts he examines, I find a few peculiarities in the book's final 
section. Andrew's analysis of Metz, for example, deals with the basic 
conceptual construct of the earlier linguistic-based semiotics but has 
little to offer in regard to Metz's more recent shift to a psychoanalytical 
perspective. (Of course, Andrew can hardly be blamed for omitting a 
current which had not yet received its full formulation at the time of 
publication of The Major Film Theories. Yet this is the problem with any 
work which attempts to characterize contemporary theory—its lack of 
critical distance is apt to confuse more than elucidate.) 

Moreover, the book suffers from a failure to provide the cultural and 
intellectual context within which to situate Metz's enterprise for a 
semiotics of the cinema. This lack becomes twofold in that Andrew 
ignores not only the critical, scientific and philosophic precursors of film 
semiotics but also the current writings of any semiologists other than 
Metz. Given the idealist philosophic background provided in Andrew's 
examination of Miinsterberg or the Gestalt perspective, elaborated in 
the chapter on Arnheim, I find striking the omission of such 
structuralist critics as Roland Barthes and Tzvetan Todorov, the 
structural-anthropologist Claude Levi-Strauss, and European linguist 
Roman Jakobson. Even the "fathers of semiology," Ferdinand de 
Saussure and Charles Sanders Peirce, are given little mention. This 
paucity in explicating the theoretical background is matched by the 
significant absence of such important contemporary figures as the 
Italian semiologists Umberto Eco, Gianfranco Bettettini and the late 
Pier Paolo Pasolini, whose works have differed from and in part been a 
challenge to the writings of Metz. 

Andrew restricts his examination of Noel Burch to basically the first 
chapter of Burch's Theory of Film Practice. In so doing, Andrew omits 
from consideration Burch's shift from a kind of formal structuralism to a 
politicized semiotics. Burch' essay "Propositions" (co-written with Jorge 
Dana for Afterimage No. 5)[2l provides an important link between 
semiological and Marxist approaches. The omission of this essay from 
Andrew's analysis especially hinders a full consideration of both 
semiotics and materialist film theory. I have already mentioned the 
rather short shrift given to current Marxist approaches to film. As with 
his analysis of Metzian semiotics, Andrew offers a rather foreshortened 
perspective, which ignores both the intellectual heritage of Marxist 
thought and the varied currents of recent work. 

Andrew's chapter on phenomenological approaches to film contains 
similar peculiarities. It is here that he transgresses his own guideline (of 
availability in English) by focusing upon untranslated texts in French. In 
fact, Andrew ignores outright two important U.S. attempts at 


articulating a phenomenology of film: Stanley Cavell's The World 
Viewed and George Linden's Reflections on the Screen. Andrew's 
reasoning behind the omission of these latter texts—they were written in 
isolation and have had little impact—seems rather odd in light of his 
chapter-long examination of Miinsterberg's single volume on film. 

Cavell and Linden's works are certainly no more "isolated" than that of 
Miinsterberg, the neo-Kantian philosopher who in 1916 published The 
Photoplay: A Psychological Study. Having rejected these two recent 
phenomenologies, Andrew constructs a kind of anachronistic challenger 
to semiology. (Amedee Ayfre, one of the most important of these French 
theorists, died in 1963.) However, the case which Andrew constructs is 
quite persuasive. He insightfully elaborates the vision of matching up an 
"external structuralism and an internal, reflective phenomenology." 

Despite the criticisms that I have presented, I do not wish to leave the 
reader with the impression that The Major Film Theories fails as a 
critical enterprise or that it is, in any sense, written in "bad faith." Lest 
this be the impression, let me state that I believe Andrew's book is the 
best existing (but not the best possible) introductory text for film theory. 
It presents a much more comprehensive account of the developments in 
theory than Peter Wollen's Signs and Meaning in the Cinema, is less 
dogmatic and more reasoned than Perkins' Film as Film and articulates 
a much clearer, more descriptively insightful view of the individual 
theorists than Andrew Tudor's Theories of Film. Indeed, the quality of 
The Major Film Theories has evoked a whole new range of expectations 
for such pedagogical works. Paradoxically, it is precisely these 
expectations which throw into relief the book's own shortcomings. 

Although the kind of exclusion and leveling we have been discussing is 
indeed necessary for pedagogical purposes, these are nevertheless 
processes which should be more fully explicated to the reader and 
continually acknowledged. Borrowing from Noel Burch's use of Eco, we 
can say that Andrew has failed to set the theories "in crisis" in such a 
way that the underlying assumptions, codifications and determinations 
would reveal both the philosophical and ideological conditions of 
theorizing as such, and the problematic nature of the "filmic facts (e.g., 
"reality," "montage," even "shot" and "cut") to which each theory 
addresses itself. Yet for this reason, The Major Film Theories is a 
valuable text to work from, and in part to work against (as one must 
work in ideology and against it). 

Just as recent critical practice has set about examining the natural 
giveness of the "classical narrative text," theoretical investigation must 
focus upon the codifications, the assumptions, and the aesthetic 
ideology implicit in the theories of film themselves, or perhaps more 
compelling for us, in the normative uses to which these theories have 
been put. The utility of The Major Film Theories derives from the vigor 
with which we can deconstruct the theories and the book's synthetic 
unity, their reductive system of concerns, to locate within their rational 
discourse the suppression of the possible, and the fixing (in its stead) of 
the familiar and the "known." Only then can we resist the rationalizing 



specter of a reified history as our theoretical heritage. So while we may 
acknowledge the usefulness of The Major Film Theories as a 
pedagogical tool, we must not at the same time lose sight of the more 
fundamental issue, the question of education. 

Notes: 

n Where Perkins forthrightly articulates his principles of criticism, 
Tudor merely points out the necessity of developing a model of film 
language while offering no positive account of how we might construct 
such a model. See William Rothman's critique of Tudor's book in JUMP 
CUT, No. 9 - 

2, See Martin Walsh's "Noel Burch's Film Theory," JUMP CUT, No. 
10/11. 
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Will Wright, Six-Guns and Society, Berkeley: U of California Press, 

1975. $10.00. 

Most criticism of the popular arts has had as its raison d'etre an 
assumption that these works have a particularly direct relation to our 
society and can tell us a great deal about our culture and ourselves. But 
the nature of that relation is so complex and little understood that much 
writing on popular culture degenerates into narrow analyses of a 
particular social phenomena, seen in a direct causal connection to a 
corresponding narrow aspect of movies, rock music, print media, or 
television. The result is seen in protests against violence in films, 
protests that assume movie violence causes violence in the streets, or 
"national character" portraits which find Americans to be violent 
because our films mirror this trait. 

Obviously there is a reciprocal relation here, not a one-way, cause-effect 
one. Movies both reflect the values and ideology of the culture and are a 
means of reproduction of that ideology. The ability of popular culture to 
reflect and express a wide range of contradictions that arise from the 
tensions of our socio-economic structure is awesome. Thus, a writer 
with a foregone conclusion can assemble evidence for any position if 
his/her sample is "carefully" chosen. 

If criticism is to reveal what popular culture expresses and reflects about 
ourselves and our society, we need a method which will allow us to 
interrogate this relationship. It must be capable of incorporating the 
mass economic base of the popular arts and the nature of the shared 
cultural experience, and it must not mystify its own assumptions and 
genesis. It must be able to find its structure in the works of popular 
culture themselves and not restructure or reduce their elements to 
"prove" an argument. 

Structuralism is a method of analysis first developed to study the 
structure of language. It was then used to interrogate the relationship 
between a form of popular culture (mythology) and the culture that 




produced it. Anthropologists Claude Levi-Strauss and Vladimir Propp 
believed that the structure of the narrative elements in basic myths 
could reveal the structure of the society itself. The social, political, 
economic and psychological organization of primitive societies could be 
"read" in their mythology. According to Levi-Strauss, myths, like 
language, structure and communicate the world view and values of a 
culture through repeated patterns of narrative "functions." 

Will Wright, an Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of 
California, San Diego, takes structuralism as his methodology to 
examine the relation between Western movies and U.S. institutions and 
attitudes, drawing on the work by Levi-Strauss in anthropology and on 
that of Kenneth Burke in literary criticism. The idea of treating Westerns 
as the mythology of our culture is not new: Peter Wollen ( Signs and 
Meaning in the Cinema ), Jim Kitses ( Horizons West), and John Cawelti 
(The Six-Gun Mystique) have written books on the subject. In Six-Guns 
and Society, Wright takes far more of a socio-historical and less of a 
psychological approach than any of the previous books on the subject of 
myth. 

While this is definitely a positive corrective to an ahistorical study, 
Wright errs in the opposite direction when he disregards and often 
denigrates the psychological dimension of the Western and of myth 
itself in nearly all his actual descriptive data and in his theoretical basis. 
Claiming that the psychological approach "either ignores or denies the 
fact that the Western, like other myths, is a social phenomenon," Wright 
goes on to describe psychological meaning as "universal, biological, and 
therefore static." (p. 8) While it is clear that Wright's argument is 
against those psychological studies of myth—and there are many—which 
ignore the historic context of their subject, his omission of the 
psychological (which is also a socially determined function) severely 
restricts his study. 

In Six-Guns and Society, Wright's purpose is to show that Westerns 
function as myth for their culture and to analyze the dominant plots of 
the four basic periods he observes in the genre from 1930 to the present. 
Then, using the structural model of gathering all the "variants" of a myth 
to form the whole myth, he interprets the changing social meaning of 
the myth. 

"The first period—the classical plot—extends from 1930 to 
about 1955, when the Western revolves around a lone 
gunfighter hero who saves the town, or the farmers, from the 
gamblers, or the ranchers. The second period—the 
vengeance variation—overlaps the end of the classical period 
and continues until about i960, with later recurrences. This 
plot concerns an ill-used hero who can find no justice in 
society and therefore becomes a gunfighter seeking 
vengeance. The third period—the transition theme—which is 
more logical than temporal, includes three films in the early 
fifties; the story centers on a hero and a heroine who, while 



defending justice, are rejected by society. Finally, the last 
period—the professional plot—extends from 1968-1970 and 
involves a group of heroes who are professional fighters 
taking jobs for money." (p. 15) 

Wright uses his descriptions of selected films from each period to break 
down the structure of each of the four myths, with the individual films 
serving as variants. This reduces the central myth to a series of narrative 
units: both the narrative functions themselves (i.e., "The hero enters a 
social group," first requisite function for the classical plot) and their 
order form the structure of the myth. 

Wright interprets the meaning of the four myths through the 
oppositions between the component parts of the myth: i.e., hero, villain, 
and society. The relations between the component parts of the myth 
change from the classical plot through the vengeance and transitional 
plots to the professional one, creating changes in values and producing 
different models and explanations for social interaction. (129) 

He uses the system of binary oppositions developed in structuralism to 
determine relations and values: i.e., locating the narrative elements 
(such as women) on axes of "strong/weak," "inside society/outside 
society," "good/bad." Thus he forms a grid consisting of action units 
("Equality, Acceptance, Safe, Fight") and position of these in the "value" 
oppositions. For example, "women" classically are situated on the 
"inside society," "weak," and "good" side of the grid. This sometimes 
changes with the "professional" plot to "outside society" and "strong" 
(with the hero). The view of women thus changes from "weak" to 
sometimes "strong." 

Wright then analyzes the changing structures of U.S. institutions, using 
the economic and political theories of John Kenneth Galbraith, Karl 
Polaynic, and Jurgen Habermas. Wright uses "the formal analyses of 
structure to relate the structural meanings of each Western plot to the 
concepts and attitudes implicit in the structure of American institutions" 
and to their impact on American values. His analysis proposes that 

"the classical Western plot corresponds to the individualistic 
conception of society underlying a market economy; the 
vengeance plot is a variation that begins to reflect changes in 
the market economy; the professional plot reveals a new 
conception of society corresponding to the values and 
attitudes inherent in a planned, corporate economy." (15) 

In this ambitious undertaking, Wright offers sound theory for requiring 
film myths to tell us how our culture communicates value, behavior 
roles, and relations between social institutions and members of that 
culture. He gives an excellent critique of Levi-Strauss, rejecting the 
anthropologist's psychological goal of using the study of myth to map 
the structure of the primitive mind. Wright does not attempt to 
demonstrate direct influence, i.e., that the values of individualism in 
movies created the market economy. Rather, his aim is to "reveal a 



significant structural and temporal correspondence between social 
institutions and the Western." (130) His is the most thorough 
application to date of structuralism to a film genre which is designed to 
ground its analysis in socio-economic history. 

Wright's purpose is to reveal the meaning of the changing Western myth 
and its correspondence to the social/economic institutions of U.S. 
culture. The sheer ambitious scope of this effort makes it vulnerable to 
criticisms of reductionism: the relations between our culture and its 
mythology are necessarily complex and any attempt to locate the 
meaning of an entire basic myth may be naive, regardless of the theory 
and method used. And Wright's stated purpose in his introduction even 
broadens this goal: "The purpose of this book is to explain its (the 
Western's) popularity." (7) Wright's analysis thus hopes further to 
explain the appeal of Westerns to their audience, to analyze both their 
demonstrable ideological meaning and their artistic meaning. 

In evaluating the success of his book in accomplishing these goals, we 
need to ask: 

• if Westerns function as myth in the direct, uncomplicated manner 
Wright assumes and are therefore adequately explained by an 
analysis of myth; 

• if Wright's method fulfills the requirements of its own 
methodology; 

• if Wright's conclusions actually represent the meanings of the 
films and of the Western genre. 

Precisely because Wright is such a knowledgeable theorist of his field- 
sociology, his study demonstrates how structuralism which is based 
entirely on an analysis of a narrative description of film is fundamentally 
inadequate as a system by which to interpret individual films' meaning 
for their culture. 

My basic objection is to Wright's assertion that structuralism is totally 
adequate to deal with Western films though not with the traditional 
narrative arts. He differentiates between movies and literary arts on the 
basis of "levels of complexity." Primitive cultures generally do not have 
literary, much less film arts, so in anthropology structuralism does not 
have to deal with such art forms. This necessity to distinguish between 
art and myth points to a fundamental inability of Wright's use of 
structuralism to apprehend any meaning that is not simple and based on 
binary structure. 

"In literary works by individual artists—such as novels or 
dramas—the desire is usually for complex, realistic 
characters in situations that challenge social attitudes. For 
this purpose, a binary structure is not appropriate. But myth 
depends on simple and recognizable meanings which 
reinforce rather than challenge social understanding." (23) 


Because Wright ignores the entire psychological dimension of the films 



he analyzes, he does indeed find many of the central characters simple 
and uncomplex, but this is a suppression of complexity, not proof that it 
does not exist. Since complexity of characterization and motivation is 
suppressed in Wright's descriptions of films, from which his 
interpretations are made, this aspect of a film's meaning is also 
suppressed in his conclusions. 

Nonetheless Wright is often put in the difficult position of 
acknowledging that a character is psychologically complex but asserting 
that this complexity is an exception. His study analyzes seventeen 
carefully chosen films and finds "exceptional" complexity in the 
characters of a significant number of these. He further suppresses 
complexity in the description of other important characters, making his 
method's inability to find or deal with this dimension of Westerns 
embarrassingly clear. In describing Hatfield (John Carradine) in 
STAGECOACH, Wright states in parentheses, 

"(He is the kind of complicated and ambiguous character 
who almost never appears in the Western myth, and his 
appearance gives STAGECOACH more depth than the 
average Western. This kind of character makes the 
oppositions lose much of their simple meaning and thus 
much of their force.)" (71) 

Actually, STAGECOACH has less depth than almost any of John Ford's 
other Westerns, precisely because what ambiguity does exist in 
STAGECOACH is at the level of the narrative action (where a 
structuralist analysis must deal with it) instead of being rooted in 
complex psychological characterization. The characters in 
STAGECOACH each neatly fit into the theatrical action of the film, 
forming a social microcosm in a crisis. Each has a function in this 
microcosm, and their character is structured by the action. In Ford's 
other Westerns, the dramatic action itself, as well as the visual style, is 
created and manipulated to express internal, psychological dimensions 
of the main characters: complexities which are greatly minimized in 
STAGECOACH. Again, Wright's description of Vic (Arthur Kennedy) in 
THE MAN FROM LARAMIE: 

"People like him may exist in real life, but they seldom do in 
Westerns." (72) 

And in parentheses, he describes Emma (Mercedes McCambridge) in 
JOHNNY GUITAR, 

"(Emma is one of the few psychologically complex characters 
in these Westerns; she shows a psychotic hatred of both the 
Kid and Vienna that motivates her actions.)" (78) 

Wright acknowledges that complexity of characterization does not fit 
into the binary structure by which he is describing the Westerns. To 
maintain the simple meaning of the oppositions, he is forced to distort 
his descriptions by ignoring the implications of the psychological 



complexity he finds exceptional. Describing the action of JOHNNY 
GUITAR, he states, 

"...Vienna is honest, independent, proud and she defends the 
innocent Kid. As a result she is threatened, attacked, almost 
lynched..." (80) [emphasis added] 

This not only ignores the sexual urgencies which are at the heart of the 
film, it implies motivation at a narrative action level where the 
motivation does not exist. Vienna (Joan Crawford) is a strong, 
independent woman who wields a man's power in the town. She refuses 
to sell the saloon she worked to build, knowing that the coming of the 
railroad will make her property enormously valuable. Her character is 
deepened and complicated by the implication that she accomplished her 
success at least partially through prostitution: both power and a dubious 
sexual past are atypical for a woman in the conventions of the Western 
genre. The other woman's, Emma's, psychotic hatred of the Dancing Kid 
grows from an earlier rejected love; she has a maniacal desire to destroy 
Vienna from sexual jealousy over both the Kid's friendship with Vienna 
and Vienna's personal, sexual, and economic strength. The action of the 
film is the result, not the cause, of the sexual dynamic. Wright's analysis 
cannot admit subtlety of dramatic movement (generated by internal 
psychological forces), complexity of characterization, or psychological 
motivation. 

Structuralism cannot account for this ambiguity and multi-dimensional 
characterization in film. While this does not inevitably lead to incorrect 
conclusions about the superficial level of plot, it reduces and often 
obscures the most compelling dimension of the work, which is dominant 
in producing the meaning. The appeal of film is not in opposition to the 
appeal of literature as Wright asserts: The desire ... for complex, realistic 
characters..." (23) is in movie-goers as well as in readers, and Westerns 
do not disappoint us. 

His method's failure to find complexity or ambiguity is demonstrated in 
Wright's individual interpretations of films and in his formulations of 
general meanings. For example, Wright defines the "wilderness" as pure 
and noble, and association with it automatically identifies the hero as 
"good and strong." (57) 

"In the classical plot only the hero is associated with the 
wilderness." (121) 

Later, in his interpretation, he uses his earlier "findings" as evidence. 

"...The wilderness/civilization opposition establishes 
associations with the land that we can then experience in our 
own contact with it. As we have seen, the land is the hero's 
source of strength, both physical and moral; he is an 
independent and autonomous individual because he is part 
of the land." (189) 



The idea of the wilderness is a deeply ambiguous one in our cultural 
heritage, in Western movies, and particularly those which Wright has 
classified as "classical. "[11 Wright ignores the antisocial aspect of the 
wilderness which implies the society of men is evil and corrupting. 
Significantly, Wright also ignores the role of Indians and their relation 
to the wilderness that pervades classical Westerns. Indians are generally 
portrayed as savages, signaling chaos, destruction, and evil, which is not 
only associated with the wilderness but which springs directly from it. 
The wilderness in these films (STAGECOACH and UNION PACIFIC to 
name two from Wright's list) is dangerous, something to be tamed 
before the "pure" elements of society (women, churches, schools, 
children) can exist within it. 

The hero is indeed part of this wilderness. But his association also 
carries connotations of danger, wildness, and antisocial tendencies, 
which must be exorcized in order for him to join the community, or he 
himself must return to the wilderness. Thus the land and the hero, and 
their relations to the building of a community, do not form a simple 
binary dynamic. The relations among these elements of the narrative are 
rich with complexity and internal tension, which is the very reason it can 
express tensions of the modern culture. Wright's description and 
interpretation reduce the necessary ambiguity, and this renders the film 
impotent for its role as myth. 

John Cawelti (The Six Gun Mystique, Bowling Green University Popular 
Press) describes the way myth acts to reconcile the tensions caused by 
modern society in a harmless, ritualized way. The potentially antisocial 
urges created by the culture are thus eased: Westerns express both the 
chaotic, dangerous impulses and the necessity of their suppression. 
Wright ignores this complex expression in favor of binary oppositions 
and their simple meanings, which lie on the surface of the narrative. He 
is, of course, not entirely wrong—often the land is purifying and is the 
hero's source of power—but this provides only one of many possible uses 
of this symbol in Westerns. The myth of the land is a complex element 
whose use can involve one or more of its associated meanings, as in 
most John Ford Westerns where the desert of Monument Valley 
functions as an enemy of the settlers and the natural home of the 
murderous Indians. It also represents the hope for the civilization of the 
future. Such a depth of meaning cannot be acknowledged in Wright's 
analysis. 

So far structuralism has studied narrative, but it can do more. Wright 
mentions the awesome beauty of Western landscapes and speaks of the 
power of the language of film, but his method includes no analysis or 
even recognition of the form of the film beyond these passing 
comments. The effect of this omission is demonstrated in his distorted 
description of JOHNNY GUITAR. The structuralist method suits the 
oral mythic tradition Levi-Strauss described. Myths are told and retold, 
with only their structural narrative elements remaining constant in all 
their variations. But film, like poetry, is also structured through its form, 
which does vary. 


After arguing that movies function in our culture as myth, Wright 
ignores the enormous difference between mythology of oral tradition 
and film. The fundamental differences in their production and 
dissemination is staggering. Films are produced within an industrial 
context, have monetary exchange value, and are experienced in time and 
place, unlike the ceremonial myths of oral tradition. The effects of this 
difference in production and consumption are determining. They are 
necessary topics for any study which assumes that oral tradition and 
movies function so similarly in their cultures that success in a method of 
analysis for mythology insures its viability for movies. Wright does not 
address this issue. 

More importantly, myth has no consistent stylistic component. With 
each telling, or performance of the myth, the form or style changes. 
While this style is important to the specific performance of the myth, it 
is ignored in the structural study of all the variants that compose a basic 
myth. Levi-Strauss stresses this fact, as does Peter Wollen (Signs and 
Meaning in the Cinema, 1969) in his defense of an auteur theory based 
on narrative consistency. But a film does have a stylistic dimension. 
Here, style is not a neutral vehicle for the narrative but is a determining 
component in the formulation of meaning. 

In his review of Wollen's Signs and Meaning in the Cinema, Brian 
Henderson compares style in film to style in poetry: 

"...the work of great directors lies far closer to the 
untranslatable individuality of poetry than to the universal 
currency of myth. "[2] 

While Henderson's comments in this review are confined to the films of 
"great directors" in his call for an auteur theory based on style as well as 
narrative consistency, even in the films of mediocre directors (as with 
mediocre poetry), the richness or shallowness of the work's meaning 
derives from its style or form to at least as great an extent as from its 
narrative elements. Films are not "told and retold" so that each specific 
expression fades into the background. A film is a rigid and carefully 
constructed visual/narrative work; its form is as individual as that of a 
painting or a novel. This individual expression is the syntax, the style of 
the work. In precise contradiction to Wright's position, we can no more 
ignore that style than we can usefully reduce great literature to a series 
of general plot lines. 

Wright errs fundamentally in basing his differentiation between art and 
myth on narrative complexity, and indeed, in attempting to differentiate 
the two in the first place. This distinction is necessary to his underlying 
requirement that myth be accessible to his binary oppositions and 
simple meanings, which art obviously is not. This distinction is the basic 
failing of his method. He must then obscure the stylistic dimension of 
the film as well as its narrative complexity, both of which it shares with 
all literary narrative art. 

Not only does Wright's method leave out altogether the expressive 


articulation of style, but also the process of description in his book leads 
to a further reduction of the films. These descriptions become 
unacknowledged interpretations upon which Wright then bases his 
further social interpretations. He refers to this relation: 

"The lists of functions that comprise the narrative structures 
are as yet only descriptive statements of fictional actions and 
relationships between fictional characters. In order to 
interpret them as explanatory statements ... it is necessary to 
explore more deeply the structural relationship between 
narrative as a form of communication and social action." 

(123) 

Since oral myth of primitive culture has no consistent stylistic 
dimension, a retelling by an anthropologist, a description of the myth, 
provides a valid representation of it. The description includes the 
narrative units and the relations between them, which according to 
Levi-Strauss, comprise the meaningful components of the myth. This is 
not the case with a film, or a poem, or a novel. "To translate modern art 
into its 'story' is to tell another story. "[3] In his review of Signs and 
Meaning in the Cinema, Sam Rhodie characterizes structuralism's 
binary system: 

"The object of communications theory is to reduce messages 
to their simplest and most economic terms in order 
efficiently to convey them ... The attempt to decode or 
perceive artistic productions in terms of a computer-like 
binary system is more an exercise on control, reduction, 
impoverishment than it is an understanding of the aesthetic 
work."m 

As with Wollen's description of MY DARLING CLEMENTINE as an 
"uncomplicated passage from nature to culture, "I5I which distorts the 
rich depth of the film beyond recognition in order to fit it into Wollen's 
plan of Ford's movement from CLEMENTINE through THE 
SEARCHERS to THE MAN WHO SHOT LIBERTY VALANCE, Wright's 
descriptions of the films he analyzes cannot help but relate to only a 
fraction of the whole work at best. When he then attempts to interpret 
the meaning of the film from this distorted fragment, his conclusions are 
inevitably inadequate. Wright foresees the problem of basing his 
interpretations on these lists of narrative functions and asks, 

"If the stories in a set of films are reduced to a single list of 
common functions, will not the unique character of each film 
—the particular actors, scripts, settings —be lost? Not 
necessarily, since these characteristics provide realism and 
flavor to the stories. They embody the meaning and are 
necessary for the communication of meaning." (26) 

The internal logical contradictions of this statement are many. How can 
these unique elements "embody" the meaning and be necessary for its 
communication but be extraneous to it? Earlier Wright said "realism" 


resulted from complex characterization and did not apply to myth or 
Westerns. This statement—and the whole of structuralist theory in this 
kind of application—totally ignores that, in fact, units of "meaning" are 
not absolute, isolated, discreet elements. Meaning is determined by the 
form of the communication and the context of the message as well as by 
the informational units of the message. The word "nigger," for example, 
means very different things when used in different situations and among 
different people. Wright's position that his general narrative functions 
mean the same in each film is simply wrong and is the basis upon which 
he reduces films to a few descriptive sentences. 

For example, to say that Ethan Edwards in THE SEARCHERS "gives up 
his revenge" (a requisite function for the vengeance variation into which 
Wright puts this film) is an extremely flattened reading of the 
psychological dynamics of the film and an outright distortion of the plot 
itself. While Ethan returns Debbie to the white community of settlers 
instead of killing her as he once threatened, he does scalp Scar and bring 
a murderous cavalry attack on the sleeping Comanches. While Wright's 
description is not necessarily superficially incorrect, it is like describing 
ANNA KARINA as a soap opera of a wronged woman. Wright ignores 
the psychological dimension of all the films he analyzes. This is a minor 
but important omission in UNION PACIFIC, but in JOHNNY GUITAR 
and THE SEARCHERS it causes Wright to miss the meaning of the film. 

Wright's use of the structuralist method of analysis itself is questionable. 
He abstracts general functions of the "basic myth" from his own 
descriptions, which he appears to have written to fit the basic myth. 

Thus the requisite narrative structure he "finds" is often tautological. A 
film is a classical Western because it adheres (at least in his description 
of it) to his structure of classical Westerns. For example, 

"in Classical Westerns, no villains are sympathetic, no heroes 

or society is unsympathetic." (55) 

(This is true of neither "classical" DUEL IN THE SUN or THE FAR 
COUNTRY without some distortion in the description.) This is then 
used as a criterion to determine if a film is a classical Western. In fitting 
STAGECOACH into the vengeance variation, Wright must state that it 
fulfills the requirement that the hero give up his vengeance. 

"Ringo does finally give up his vengeance." (71) 

Actually, Ringo (John Wayne) kills the men he set out to kill. Either 
Wright is simply mistaken about this one film, or we can see the very 
great extent to which he must go to make a film "fit." If Ringo "gives up" 
his vengeance only after he has achieved it, is this a useful way to 
describe the narrative action of this film? Ethan's "giving up" his 
vengeance in THE SEARCHERS, which could be argued either way 
based on both the narrative action and the psychological dynamic, is one 
of the many less extreme examples which fill the book. 


These kinds of problems arise in any classification system, as one 



creates all such systems rather than "discover" them. For example, I 
could file my papers under "yellow," "blue," and "white," but it would 
not be as useful as "Westerns," "Musicals," "Detective films." Neither is 
wrong; both would provide appropriate systems. But one is useful to me. 
In this way, all classification schemes are to some extent self-serving. 

We choose our criteria by which to classify or differentiate raw data for 
the results they will produce. But even though no systems are neutral, 
Wright's is so circular, in the way that it requires him to produce the 
data he needs to demonstrate his categories, that the system becomes 
nearly useless. A better method for choosing a sample could minimize 
this distortion and make the sample more representative. Wright's 
limitations force his sample to exclude countless Westerns. The question 
is: How important are those excluded and how did he select those 
included? 

Wright seems to follow Henderson's suggestion that one would need to 
analyze all the films of a given era or take "the most commercially 
successful movies . "[61 Following this second suggestion, Wright faces 
severe problems. Because of the realities of exhibition and distribution, 
the most commercially successful pictures do not necessarily 
"correspond most exactly to the expectations of the audience, to the 
meanings the viewers demand from the myth," as Wright states it (p. 

13). While he concedes that stars have an effect on a film's popularity, 
and that publicity is important, he finds justification for ignoring these 
effects in two examples of big-star commercial failures, and conversely, 
a few "no-star" commercial successes. He correctly sees that 

"it seems big stars and publicity are neither necessary not 

sufficient to create successful Westerns" (14). 

However, to dismiss these—and other facts of the film industry— 
because we cannot totally predict them is to side-step. Among the many 
reasons for a film's success or failure at the box office, how completely 
the film meets audience expectations certainly counts. But to use one of 
Wright's own examples, BILLY JACK is a no-star, small budget 
"modern" Western which he uses to illustrate the existence of no-star 
commercial successes. In fact, the film was a failure at the box office 
when first released by Warner Brothers with standard advertising. It 
became a commercial success only when director/ producer/ star Tom 
Laughlin designed an innovative, saturation advertising, four-walling 
exhibition plan for the picture. Wright implies that this picture 
succeeded because of its ability to fulfill audience expectations of a 
Western myth and uses this film to demonstrate that this criteria is the 
dominant, dependable reason for all commercial success. He must 
ignore and/or fail to acknowledge other factors in commercial success 
because of his claims for his chosen films' privileged status vis-a-vis the 
audience and our mythology. 

But film is a commodity, and like kitchen cleanser, the most widely 
purchased one is not necessarily the one that best does the job. 
Advertising and distribution are complex, and people neither buy Comet 


nor BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE KID simply because each 
meets their expectations. Wright's naive assumptions of the validity of 
his selection of films jeopardizes his study, especially when he picks 
from the list of top box office films only seventeen to analyze in detail. If 
his method of choosing a sample does not substantiate the claims he 
makes for it, his conclusions are correspondingly implicated. Thus he 
acknowledges that the "pattern of change" in meaning he finds from the 
classical plot to the professional "is difficult to recognize without the 
restriction of success." (14) Wright's conclusions about the change in 
values required by the shift in U.S. institutions and ideology from the 
self-regulating market of Keynesian economics to a planned economy 
and the expression of this change in Westerns is fascinating but fanciful: 

"In Westerns, the classical plot shows that the way to achieve 
such human rewards as friendship, respect, and dignity is to 
separate yourself from others and use your strength as an 
autonomous individual to succor them. This plot exists in the 
context of a restricted but active market economy. The 
vengeance variation—in the context of a tentative planned 
economy—weakens the compatibility of the individual and 
society by showing that the path to respect and love is to 
separate yourself from others, struggling individually against 
your many and strong enemies but striving to remember and 
return to the softer values of marriage and humility. The 
transition theme, anticipating new social values, argues that 
love and companionship are available—at the cost of 
becoming a social outcast—to the individual who stands 
firmly and righteously against the intolerance and ignorance 
of society. Finally, the professional plot—in the context of a 
corporate economy—argues that companionship and respect 
are to be achieved only by becoming a skilled technician, who 
joins an elite group of professionals, accepts any job that is 
offered, and has loyalty only to the integrity of the team, not 
to any competing social or community values" (186-7). 

The very compact neatness and clear linearity of this summation are 
Wright's analysis' worst enemy. Neither our popular culture nor our 
economic base and their interaction produce values and national 
character which are this one-dimensional. Wright fails to allow the 
relation between a society and its popular culture the complexity which 
is necessary to its operation. Indeed, his analysis obscures this 
complexity through its insistence on dealing with the very most 
superficial issues in films: schematized narrative action units. This is the 
kind of analysis whose authority is dissipated when one or two 
exceptions are evident (and countless exceptions exist even in the films 
he mentions, not to mention those he leaves out), because his 
interpretation is so tight it can allow for no variation. To reduce the 
dimension of the interrelation between society and its art is not to 
understand or illuminate that relation. 

But must a structuralist methodology limit its scope to narrative 



elements as Peter Wollen and Will Wright maintain? If so, then 
"Authorship and Genre" in Jim Kitses' Horizons West is a more useful 
model because it acknowledges the many levels and shifts between the 
binary oppositions that a film can simultaneously express. But 
structuralism need not limit itself to narrative analysis. Sam Rhodie, 
writing on the usefulness of this method for film, notes, 

"If structuralism is the key to cinematic understanding it 
needs to be used on various levels specific to the medium, 
and not on the simple, superficial level of theme alone." 

In both Wright's and Wollen's analysis, structuralism is based on 
linguistics. The appropriateness of a linguistic model for the 
development of a "language" of visual media merits lengthy discussion. 
But from that controversy we can borrow an idea that is extremely 
cogent to finding a better model for structuralism. Visual signs are more 
context-bound for their meaning than are linguistic signs—words. 
Meaning always depends on a combination of contextual usage and 
commonly shared assumptions about the definition of a linguistic sign, 
but words partake more than visual signs of fixed "dictionary meaning." 
Especially when the elements of visual language are as "dictionary¬ 
meaning" free as a camera movement, lighting, composition, etc., the 
methods of linguistic analysis become less and less appropriate. 

We can say that a close-up involves the viewer with the subject, but we 
must recognize that the sign "close-up" can be used to disgust, to 
alienate, or to invade as well as to create involvement. The point-of-view 
shot is generally an equally involving one with a strong subjective 
element; it puts the viewer in the position of the subject. But it too can 
be used to create suspense, tension, and alienation when no subject is 
given. In other words, we can identify how visual signs create meaning, 
and we can define a category of possible meaning for a specific sign (i.e., 
low angle shots tend to give their subjects exaggerated power and 
dominance), but we cannot determine the exact meaning for each use of 
the sign. 

This is precisely theorist Jonathan Culler's concept of the only legitimate 
use of the structural method in the analysis of art. Speaking primarily of 
poetry and literature, he claims that the goal (of poetics) should not be 
to find meaning but to "reconstruct the general rules which make a 
range of meaning possible. "[7I A work of art has a range of acceptable 
interpretations: no one "reading" will exhaust or duplicate the work. The 
goal of structuralism should be to reveal the structure of interpretation, 
not meaning itself. Meaning must be specific (i.e., Wright's tight 
analysis of national values, economy, and the Western), and to assert 
that any one meaning is adequate to a work of art is to reduce art. 

This is not to say that all interpretations are equally meaningful: 
structuralism should be able to define a range of meanings and provide 
a method by which to evaluate any one interpretation. To claim to find 
the meaning through the analysis of repeated motifs through a wide 
range of cultural products is to reduce the depth and richness of the 


relation between the works of popular culture and our society. A 
structuralist analysis that explores how meaning is possible will make 
the range of interpretations accessible, not close off all but the most 
superficial, simple, narrative meaning. Within such an analysis, Wright's 
interpretation would offer a perfectly viable, fascinating possibility: but 
as an interpretation that claims to cover the full expression of Westerns 
and their meaning for the society which produced them, it is completely 
inadequate. 
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Thomas Cripps, Slow Fade to Black: The Negro in American Film, 
1900-1942. New York: Oxford University Press, 1977. 447 pages. 
$19.95 cloth, $5.95 paper. 

Slow Fade to Black represents a backward step in the effort to 
understand the complex and often contradictory role of Blacks in the 
history of U.S. film. Although far more detailed than two other recent 
books on the subject, Donald Bogle's Toms, Coons, Mulattoes, 
Mammies, and Bucks (New York: Bantam, 1974) and Daniel Leah's 
From Sambo to Superspade: The Black Experience in Motion Pictures 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1975), Cripps' work, which covers only the 
years 1900 to 1942, suffers from an uncritical acceptance of 
individualistic liberal notions of racial progress. In his eagerness to 
praise Black performers who managed to survive in the Hollywood 
system, Cripps fails to recognize that the kinds of film roles given Black 
performers often reveal more about racial relations within the society 
than do the simple existence and number of those roles. 

More importantly, Cripps mistakes the transformation and updating of 
racial stereotypes, as chronicled convincingly by Leab, for the 
elimination of such stereotypes. Thus, while Leab and, to a lesser extent, 
Bogle acknowledge the fundamental continuity of exploitation in the 
film industry's treatment of both Black performers and Black audiences, 
Cripps sees the same relation as one of slow but steady progress by 
Blacks toward a viable cinema identity and an honest contribution to 
Hollywood movies. 

Cripps builds his view of film history around the unusual contention 
that 1942 was "a watershed year" in the film industry's dealings with 
Blacks. Taking his cue from a Variety banner-line which proclaimed 
BETTER BREAKS FOR NEGROES IN HOLLYWOOD, Cripps argues 
that an agreement reached that year between Walter White and Wendell 
Wilkie of the NAACP and David O. Selznick, representing several major 
film studios, changed the whole tune and nature of Hollywood's 
response to the Afro-American's role in film and, by extension, in U.S. 




life as well. In fact, this agreement, which promised "liberalized 
depiction" of Blacks on the screen and more employment opportunities 
in technical areas of film production, had little concrete impact on 
working conditions in Hollywood and even less effect on the quality of 
Black roles. Ironically, the most significant result of the public-relations- 
minded pact was a strong protest by a few successful Black performers, 
such as Hattie McDaniel and Lillian Randolph, who panicked at the 
unlikely possibility that "upgraded characterizations" would ultimately 
result in less work. 

Cripps' insistence on the significance of the 1942 agreement leads him to 
set a Procrustean temporal limit to his study. Because his conclusion is 
not supported by consideration of more than a handful of films made 
after the "watershed year," the book just seems to stop, not end. More 
disturbing, however, is Cripps' apologetic view of the history of racial 
relations in the United States, a view which stresses individual 
achievement at the expense of collective consciousness, and compromise 
at the expense of struggle. 

In his introduction, Cripps announces four "themes" which he intends to 
examine: 

1 . the survival of Black performers in Hollywood 

2 . the growth of Black protest against Hollywood racism 

3 . the underground movement to create an independent Black 
cinema 

4 . the movement to make the art of film speak forthrightly to issues 
generated by the dualistic U.S. racial system. 

Unfortunately, however, Cripps fails to make good his promise. He 
dismisses 

"Black protest against such films as THE BIRTH OF A 
NATION and THE NIGGER as errors in judgment that... 
wasted an inordinate amount of money and energy." 

Failing to recognize the integral relation between politics and art, Cripps 
maintains that political activity "diverted attention away from the 
formation of a Black aesthetic." But Cripps' real antagonism toward any 
sort of organized protest against Hollywood racism stems from the fact 
that such efforts usually "made things difficult" for Black performers or 
"led producers to reduce, rather than alter, Black appearances on 
screen." Cripps neglects the debilitating effects of negative racial roles 
on Black audiences. He focuses instead on the careers of the actors and 
actresses who played those roles. In making this apparently deliberate 
choice, however, he reveals his own acceptance of the values of a film 
industry responsible for keeping Black performers in vulnerable, fringe 
positions. Cripps contends that 

"the general drift of Hollywood was liberal, and held out a 
promise of change that blunted Black criticism over the 
decades." 



Given this position, it is not surprising that Cripps refuses to see token 
Black success on the screen - "a promise of change" - as part of the 
larger system of perpetrating status quo racial relations. Thus, despite 
his claims to the contrary, the real subject of Cripps' book is not the 
relation of films and film images to the Black community, but rather it's 
the relation of Black performers and entrepreneurs to the Hollywood 
film community. 

Cripps' inability to distinguish racial tokenism from real progress in the 
depiction of racial relations on the screen leads him to praise any film 
for which a Black performer garnered any kind of recognition (from 
establishment sources) or award. GONE WITH THE WIND thus 
receives high marks because "even white critics" noticed the strong 
supporting performances by Hattie McDaniel and Butterfly McQueen. 
Cripps goes so far in his enthusiasm for these and other Black 
supporting players as to contend that GONE WITH THE WIND offered 
"fully rounded, historically sound portraits of Negroes." And while he 
records the strong protest against what many felt to be the film's 
obvious racism, registered by the Amsterdam News, Pittsburgh 
Courier, and the Daily Worker, Cripps concludes that critics of the film 
"were betrayed by the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
who gave McDaniel an Oscar." 

Cripps offers a similar analysis of Disney's SONG OF THE SOUTH, 
based on Joel Chandler Harris' "Uncle Remus" stories. This extremely 
patronizing film aroused more Black protest than any film since THE 
BIRTH OF A NATION. Even conservative Black screenwriter Clarence 
Muse spoke out against SONG OF THE SOUTH, calling the film 
"detrimental to the cultural advancement of the Negro people."(i) But 
Cripps maintains that James Baskette's performance, for which the 
actor received a special posthumous Academy Award, "overcame every 
disability of dated sources and white blindness." 

Most of the Black actors and actresses who survived in Hollywood did so 
by "playing the game," by "shufflin' and scrapin'," and by taking any 
kind of job, often as domestic help in Hollywood mansions, between 
infrequent roles. While the dedication of these performers to their craft 
may be commendable, their successes were Pyrrhic victories, won at the 
expense of Black audiences. In addition, the willingness of most Black 
performers and film workers to accept the social and artistic limits 
established by the studios served to increase the resistance encountered 
by those few performers and critics, most notably Paul Robeson and 
W.E.B. DuBois, who struggled for more broadly-based Black 
participation in all phases of film production. 

Racial roles continued to affirm second-class citizenship for Black 
Americans long after the "watershed year" of 1942. While 
characterizations were probably fuller than in the days of Edison's THE 
PICKAMINNIES or Lubin's HOW RASTUS GOT HIS CHOPS, the 
economic and social positions of Blacks on the screen remained fairly 
constant. Black audiences may have delighted, as Cripps maintains, in 


reading about the exciting private lives of Stepin Fetchit or Eddie 
"Rochester" Anderson, and the Black community may have taken pride 
in the professionalism of Hattie McDaniel. But when they went to the 
movies, in 1942 as in 1922, Blacks still saw their favorite performers as 
maids, cooks, butlers, grooms, or, worst of all, "natives." The impact of 
what Black performers did off screen did not, as Cripps claims, "allow 
them to ignore the impact of what they did on it." 

Occasional "large" roles for Blacks did not challenge, or even question, 
traditional stereotypes. Rather, the exceptions merely indicated how 
little real progress had been made. Cripps sees Dooley Wilson's "Sam" 

(in CASABLANCA) as "a classic liberal statement of racial tolerance." 

But while Sam's role in the film is, by 1942 standards, fairly significant, 
it is defined only in terms of his relationship to Rick (Humphrey 
Bogart), also known as "Mister Rick" or "Boss." Thus, although Black 
roles may have grown larger, they still remained rooted in the 
antebellum tradition of loyalty and dependence. 

Cripps' analysis of the independent Black cinema is dominated by the 
same individualistic bourgeois values that distort his treatment of the 
Hollywood film. Black entrepreneurs like Noble Johnson and Oscar 
Micheaux were hardly the trail blazing culture heroes that Cripps makes 
them out to be. Rather, they were, if anything, more insulting to Black 
racial identity than even the standard Hollywood fare. By far the 
majority of the Black "Indies" were simply cheap remakes of "B" 
Hollywood films; even the stereotypes remained the same. Films like 
HARLEM RIDES THE RANGE and HARLEM ON THE PRAIRIE were, 
unfortunately, as hackneyed and two-dimensional as their titles suggest. 
Black "cowboys" fainted at the mention of ghosts, rolled their eyes when 
in danger, and started to dance at the drop of a hat. 

Nor were the musicals any better. During the early years of the sound 
period, Black entrepreneurs and their white silent partners (known as 
"angels") attempted to capitalize on the myth that "Black voices were 
ideally suited for recording." The results of this misguided enthusiasm 
- films like TAN, TALL, AND TERRIFIC and HARLEM CABARET - 
were seldom more than loosely structured vehicles for "rhythmic" 
musical sequences. Little of the texture or flavor of urban Black life was 
conveyed. The coming of sound provided Black independents with a 
legitimate opportunity to have an impact on the direction of U.S. film. 
Cripps fails to consider that it was not only competition from 
Hollywood, but also their own shortsighted opportunism, that prevented 
the independent producers from utilizing that opportunity. 

In the more "serious" independent productions, extremely light-skinned 
Blacks acted out the middle-class, assimilationist fantasies of the Black 
bourgeoisie, while darker-skinned performers continued in traditional 
servile roles. Cripps devotes a great deal of attention to THE 
REALIZATION OF A NEGRO'S AMBITION, a typically banal Horatio 
Alger-type story that preached the virtue of mindless determination and 
held out the prospect of upward mobility. Yet Cripps claims that the 



makers of this film, Noble Johnson and his brother George, "carried the 
notion of a black aesthetic to its limits as a social force." The Black 
independents failed for many reasons, but clearly a major factor in their 
inability to capture the loyalty of working class Black audiences was 
their self-defeating effort to create "highbrow" art. The "prestige" films 
of the Johnsons and Oscar Micheaux were no different in their racial, 
social, and economic implications than the Hollywood films they 
mimicked. Contrary to Cripps' claims, they did not constitute a 
movement toward a Black aesthetic. 

By far the most disturbing weakness in Cripps' work, however, is his 
anti-Marxist paranoia. Cripps' refusal to consider seriously any project 
with even vague political overtones leads him to slight or dismiss all 
foreign-made films which dealt with U.S. racial problems or which 
featured Black American performers. 

"In Europe such American expatriates as Paul Robeson, 

Josephine Baker, and Lewis Douglas appeared in movies that 
dealt with racism by making Negroes part of an international 
proletariat nurtured in Marxist dogma. Afro-Americans 
found little identity in such a role, so these films were 
rejected by black audiences." 

Cripps offers no support for his claim that Blacks rejected such films. 
More important, he fails to consider the variety of reasons why such 
films were or were not accepted by audiences. Instead, he naively 
assumes that so simplistic a factor as attendance can be used in 
assessing the merit or impact of a film. 

Cripps' intense anti-left feelings also lead him to neglect and underrate 
the accomplishments of Paul Robeson. In discussing Robeson's various 
European projects, Cripps refers to the actor as "poor Robeson" and 
suggests that Robeson's career frequently fell victim to Marxist 
"propaganda." Thus, Cripps chides Robeson for his participation in 
Eisenstein's ill-fated attempt to make a film based on the life of 
Toussaint L'Ouverture, with Robeson playing the Haitian revolutionary. 
But Cripps reserves special criticism for Eisenstein himself, who is 
presented as an impotent and naive idealist and whose complex theory 
of "typage" is likened to the most banal form of Hollywood typecasting. 

On the domestic scene, Cripps fails to mention Frontier Films' 1942 
production of NATIVE LAND, which featured songs and narration by 
Robeson. Although only the sharecroppers' sequence of NATIVE LAND 
deals explicitly with racial aspects of economic and political oppression, 
the film's plea for organization and collective political action to combat 
such oppression did suggest an alternative path toward racial progress. 
Yet one suspects that it is the film's emphasis on the need for a class- 
based solidarity that transcends racial lines that leads Cripps, who sees 
progress primarily in individual and professional terms, to neglect 
NATIVE LAND. " 

Similarly, Cripps either ignores or derides left-oriented film criticism. 



Harry Alan Potamkin, whose essays and reviews marked one of the first 
serious efforts by a U.S. critic to consider the implications of 
Hollywood's racial attitudes, is mentioned only twice - and then without 
any discussion of his seminal essay, "The Aframerican Cinema. "£2} 
Cripps also attacks critics such as Manny Farber who took a stand 
against degrading racial roles. Unfortunately, Cripps claims, the high 
standards of leftist critics were at war with the professional hopes of the 
performers. 

Slow Fade to Black fails to fill what continues to be a major gap in film 
studies. For although both Toms, Coons, Mulattoes, Mammies, and 
Bucks and From Sambo to Superspade are sensitive to the impact of 
negative racial roles on Black consciousness, neither work begins to 
place the films in question in the social and historical context from 
which they emerged. Like Cripps, both Bogle and Leab also fail to assess 
the role of film in shaping and perpetuating dominant (i.e. white) racial 
attitudes and the actions supported by those attitudes. In addition, 
neither Bogle nor Leab considers the relation of racial attitudes to film 
production or evaluates the complex factors which combined to make 
degrading racial roles profitable. 

The weaknesses of Slow Fade to Black are especially unfortunate given 
Cripps' extensive research of primary materials, particularly in the long 
neglected area of Black independents. Cripps' work should thus prove 
extremely useful in directing future research efforts in this area. 
Hopefully, film archivists and programmers will also find Slow Fade to 
Black helpful in planning revivals of many of the surviving independent 
Black productions. But an adequate study of the role of Blacks in U.S. 
film history would do far more than chronicle the occasional successes 
of Black performers or classify films according to prevailing stereotypes. 
Certainly, such a study would involve a notion of progress which 
included the impact of Black film roles on both dominant racial attitudes 
and the Black community. Unfortunately, such a study has yet to be 
written. 

Notes: 

l^Daniel Leab, From Sambo to Superspade: The Black Experience in 
Motion Pictures. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1975, p. 136. 

£L The Compound Cinema: The Film Writings of Barry Alan Potamkin. 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1977, pp. 179-185. 
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POSITIVE IMAGES 

This is a revised version of the introduction to Linda Artel 
and Susan Wengraf's Positive Images: Non-Sexist Films for 
Young People (San Francisco: Booklegger Press, 1976), 
followed by examples of the kinds of annotations which they 
used in their book, but here about films seen too late to 
include in that book. 

As feminist educators, we are committed to facilitating young people's 
awareness of alternatives to sex-stereotyped behavior. As feminist 
media educators we recognize the powerful ability of film and video to 
present positive role models that encourage this awareness. In an effort 
to provide easy access to non-sexist media, we have compiled Positive 
Images, an annotated guide to over four hundred short 16mm films, 
videotapes, slides and filmstrips in educational distribution. 

The primary aim of Positive Images was to evaluate media materials 
from a feminist perspective. We looked for materials that had at least 
one of the following characteristics: 

• Presents girls and women, boys and men with non-stereotyped 
behavior and attitudes: independent, intelligent women; 
adventurous, resourceful girls; men who are nurturing; boys who 
are not afraid to show their vulnerability. 

• Presents both sexes in non-traditional work or leisure activities: 
men doing housework, women flying planes, etc. 

• Questions values and behavior of traditional male/female role 
division. 

• Shows women's achievements and contributions throughout 
history. 

• Deals with a specific women's problem, such as pregnancy, 
abortion or rape, in a non-sexist way. 

• Contains images of sexist attitudes, behavior and institutions that 
can be used for consciousness-raising. 




While many films contained important non-sexist elements, few fulfilled 
an ideal standard. A number of films deal with feminist issues but are 
sexist in the way they treat the subject matter. For example, RAPE: A 
PREVENTATIVE INQUIRY uses male police as experts, but it ignores 
knowledgeable female experts such as rape crisis center workers. Some 
films present women who talk about non-sexist ideas or do non-sexist 
work, but we see them acting in a way that limits their credibility, as 
with Mary Tyler Moore in the women's history film, AMERICAN 
PARADE: WE THE WOMEN. On camera, Moore behaves in a coy 
manner that suggests she doesn't really want to be taken seriously. 

Other films undermine women's credibility by using a male narrator 
who makes condescending remarks about the women in the film. Thus, 
PERSISTENT AND FINAGLING is a fascinating study of Montreal 
housewives who mount a successful grassroots campaign against air 
pollution. However, the value of what the women are doing is 
continually diluted by paternalistic comments from one of the husbands. 
Some dramatic shorts portray a strong and independent female 
protagonist until the final scene, when she is suddenly rescued by a 
man. For example, in the history drama MARY KATE'S WAR, Kate, a 
newspaper publisher, develops as a courageous character with ethical 
integrity until the end when a male friend saves her from political 
harassment. 

Some films are class biased: they present a viable alternative for upper- 
middle-class women and men but have little relevance for people in 
other economic situations. JOYCE AT 34 shows a husband and wife - 
one a writer, the other a filmmaker - equally sharing childcare 
responsibilities. But this documentary shows no consciousness that this 
alternative serves only the few who have the luxury of flexible work 
schedules. 

Some films cover women's subjects but lack a feminist perspective. We 
discovered several film biographies on women that failed to show the 
subject's strength. For example, a film on Louisa May Alcott depicts the 
author as a selfless, weepy woman. We also found films that were 
erroneously (and widely) publicized as nonsexist. In a prime example, 
HOW TO SAY NO TO A RAPIST - AND SURVIVE, Frederic Storaska, a 
self-appointed expert, lectures women on how to avoid physical harm 
from rape. He stereotypes women by dwelling on the use of feminine 
wiles as the best way to outsmart attackers, and he recommends several 
defense tactics that other rape experts have found to be ineffective and 
even dangerous. 

Other films portray a strong female protagonist in a non-sexist way yet 
stereotype secondary characters. In MADELINE, the animation based 
on Louis Bemelmans' book, the title character is adventurous, but the 
other girls behave in a very conventional "good little girl" manner. A 
growing number of career films, especially those on vocational training, 
include a token girl or woman while the rest of the film presents the 
standard view of men in that field. 



A number of excellent films, in terms of content, have a diminished 
effectiveness because of technical inferiority - poor sound, aimless 
visuals, slow pacing. In HEY DOC, a film about a black woman doctor 
committed to healthcare for the poor, the camera does nothing more 
than trail after Dr. Allen, much as in a home movie. 

Although we have included over 400 selections of non-sexist films, we 
found that positive images still need to be created in the following areas: 

Films for young children: Only a handful of films present positive 
images at the preschool or primary grade levels. For example, adventure 
stories with an exciting plot and strong female protagonist are rare. 

Biographies of women: Though there are three or four film biographies 
of Helen Keller and Eleanor Roosevelt, there are none of such women as 
Emma Goldman, George Eliot, Mother Jones, Rosa Bonheur, Sacajewea, 
Maria Mitchell, Simone de Beauvoir and Elizabeth Blackwell. 

Women's role in history: Several films present a general survey of 
women's role in U.S. history, but very few deal with their role in specific 
historical movements and events (settling the West, the World Wars, 
etc.). Even fewer deal with women's contributions to world history. 

Women in non-traditionaljobs: Although a number of films survey 
women working in nontraditional occupations, few films focus on a 
particular occupation to give an in-depth view. Films about women 
scientists and mathematicians are notably absent. 

Third world women: While there are several films about black women, 
very few focus on women from other ethnic backgrounds. Furthermore, 
too many of the existing films treat their subjects as victims rather than 
as strong women who survive hardship. 

Male liberation: Few films offer meaningful alternatives to the 
traditional masculine values. We did find several films in which boys 
express tender feelings, but those emotions are most often directed at 
pets, not people. Also, the sensitive male protagonists in these films are 
usually from minority ethnic groups - leaving the stereotype of the 
macho white male unchanged. 

Changing definition of "family": Although the number of single parent 
families is steadily increasing, few films deal with divorce or show 
alternatives to the nuclear family (communal living or single 
parenthood), let alone explore the way these alternatives affect sex roles. 

The school curriculum needs non-sexist visual media used in 
conjunction with books in every course. In addition, classroom visits 
from women and men working in non-stereotyped jobs can present 
effective and mediate role models. When students read texts and library 
books or watch films that do perpetuate sex role stereotypes, teachers 
should promote that kind of discussion essential to develop critical 
thinking. The curriculum should also include discussions about TV 



programs, commercials and Hollywood films that students can watch in 
order to develop such awareness. 

A public film program of non-sexist films can effectively be presented at 
libraries, women's centers or other community centers. We attracted 
enthusiastic audiences to a series in which the program each week 
focused on a particular aspect of sex-role liberation - new roles for work, 
sexuality, women's history, childcare, etc. Knowledgeable speakers from 
the feminist community led discussions after the films and helped make 
the programs an active experience for the audience. [The Women's Film 
Coop Catalog, I974, Box 745, Northhampton, MA 01060, contains a 
useful description of how to set up and publicize a series.] 

We would like to see the time when films showing positive images of 
women will not require special notice but will be an integral part of our 
culture. As a means to that change, educators, librarians and others 
involved with young people need to seek out and screen films that can 
educate them about non-sexist ways of thinking and behaving. 

The following are several descriptions like those published in Positive 
Images, but of films that have come out since the book was published. 

ISABELLA AND THE MAGIC BRUSH (13 min.) Color. $2o/$i95.1976. 
Elementary Level. Filmfair Communications, 10900 Ventura Blvd., Po 
Box 1728, Studio City, CA 91604, 213/877-3191.TMS entertaining 
modern fairy tale is also that valuable and rare occurrence in children's 
film or literature, a politically progressive work. Isabella is a clever little 
girl who uses her wits to overthrow the greedy, oppressive king. But the 
story does not end here. Isabella has a social conscience. With the power 
of her magic brush, she gives the townspeople everything they need. 
Then, recognizing the problems of individual rule, she picks a wise and 
responsible group of men and women to run the town before leaving to 
continue her artwork. The whole tale is playfully told with intricate 
animation. Independent animator Barbara Dourmashkin and her 
talented co-workers spent endless hours making everybody and 
everything in the frame move. The cat's tail wiggles. Each villager - 
including cooks, dancers, musicians, peddlers, kids playing - is shown in 
action. - L.A. 

Filmmaker and scriptwriter Barbara Dourmashkin has just finished 
another nonsexist fairytale PETRONELLA (based on the Jay Williams 
book) about a princess who saves a prince. Also from Filmfair. 

THE FLASHETTES (20 min.) Color. $38/$335.1977. Jr.-Sr. High, 
Adult. New Day Films, PO Box 315, Franklin Lakes, NJ 07417, 201/891- 
8240. A lively documentary about the Flashettes, a group of black girls 
age 6-16 who are training to run track. This Brooklyn club was started 
by two coaches so as to make sure the athletic talent of girls in the 
neighborhood would not be wasted. They have, by now, also 
demonstrated how an effective community project for underprivileged 
young people works. Of course, the film's main focus is to show the 
value of athletic training for all girls. In brief interviews these girls 



communicate how running and being part of the group have improved 
their self-image as well as their physical skill. Much of the film shows 
inspirational footage of them running, in practice, in competition, 
always unafraid to use the power of their bodies. Like most black 
athletes before them, the Flashettes look to winning athletic 
competitions as a way to improve their opportunities in life. - L.A. 
Filmmakers: Bonnie Friedman and Emily Parker Leon. 

IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILDREN (52 min.) Color. 
$60/$550.1977. High School, Adult. Iris Films, Box 26463, Los 
Angeles, CA 90026. A documentary dealing with the issue of child 
custody for lesbian mothers. Interviews with custody lawyers, a 
psychologist, as well as several lesbian mothers and their children reveal 
the injustices of our legal system. Despite differences in age, race and 
class, all these women have experienced prejudicial and stereotyped 
judgments about the kind of mothers that lesbians must be. The quality 
of love and caring these women can provide for their children is obvious 
in the film but frequently irrelevant to the courts, who view the women's 
sexual preference as primary. Discussions with the children reveal an 
amazing sophistication: one girl says, "If my friends can't accept my 
mother for being who she is - then forget them." A good film which 
effectively counters prevailing stereotype about lesbian motherhood. - 
S.W. Filmmakers: Cathy Zheutlin, Francis Reed, Elizabeth Stevens. 

RAPE PREVENTION FILMS FOR TEENAGERS - Statistics indicate that 
50% of all rapes occur between people who are "acquaintances" and that 
most rapists are between 15 and 24 years old; their victims are between 
15 and 19. Therefore, it makes sense to introduce the subject of rape 
prevention into junior high and high school classrooms. Designed 
specifically to provoke and motivate discussion, these open-ended films 
deal with three very real life situations that teenagers might find 
themselves in. 

The three films listed below were directed by Christina Crowley and 
produced by Nancy Graham and Oralee Wachter in 1977. DON Films, 74 
Henry Street, San Francisco, CA 94114, distributes the films. - S.W. 

THE PARTY GAME (8 min.) At a typical teen-age party, seventeen year 
old Kathy meets Mark. She finds him cute and they start to dance 
closely. Self-conscious about her friends' comments on the way they are 
dancing, Kathy suggests that they go out for a walk. Mark interprets her 
suggestion as an invitation to continue close physical contact in private. 
Feeling teased and "led on," Mark reacts angrily when Kathy resists his 
sexual advances. The film ends on a freeze frame of Kathy's face as she 
tries to defend herself against Mark's violent assault. - S.W. 

THE DATE (6 min.) - Charlotte, a black high school girl, is flattered that 
Raymond, who is older, is taking her out. After an expensive second date 
they return to Charlotte's empty house. Raymond tries to initiate sex, 
which he feels Charlotte owes him in return for the money he has spent 
on their date. Charlotte refuses his advances. Raymond feels ripped off 
and becomes angry with his own sense of powerlessness. He attempts to 



rape her. The film freezes on Raymond as he rushes towards her. - S.W. 

JUST ONE OF THE BOYS (8 min.) - Mike is a successful high school 
athlete but is shy with girls. His teammates Ed and Jake decide to cure 
him of his virginity and arrange for all three of them to go out for a drive 
with Josie, a girl with a "fast" reputation. Infatuated with super hero Ed, 
she accepts his invitation but doesn't understand why the other two are 
coming along. Her eagerness to be with Ed works against her better 
judgment. Josie and Ed start necking in the car, but Jake, drunk and 
anxious to get his piece of the action, starts to force Josie to submit 
sexually. Ed joins in and they call Mike to complete the gang rape. The 
film ends with a freeze frame of Mike, conflicted with pressure to be 
"one of the guys" and his disgust at what is happening to Josie. 
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Susan Wengraf and Linda Artel. Positive Images: A Guide to Non-Sexist 
Films for Young People. San Francisco: Booklegger Press, 1976. 

168 pp. $ 5 . 50 . 

Reviewing Positive Images is a deceptively simple task, for one would 
not expect much controversy to be generated by a catalogue, a resource 
for teachers and librarians, not a book designed to be read from cover to 
cover. The authors, Linda Artel, film consultant at the Pacific Film 
Archive, and Susan Wengraf, a filmmaker and educational media 
consultant, spent over two years in research previewing films and 
talking with teachers and librarians, a project which culminated in 
Positive Images, a guide to over 400 films, videotapes, slide shows, 
filmstrips, and photographs, which in some manner deal with the 
problem of sex role. Each entry includes distribution information, price 
for sale and rental, length of film, color or black and white, 
recommended age levels, and a brief description with some critical 
commentary. The authors list the materials alphabetically by title, and 
include a subject index, list of distributors' names and addresses, and 
Selected Resources for Non-Sexist Education," a list of books, 
pamphlets, and articles. 

As such, Positive Images seems to be an extremely valuable resource. 
Not only do the authors cite films which have received attention in 
recent years, such as GROWING UP FEMALE, UNION MAIDS, THE 
SAN FRANCISCO WOMEN'S FILM, etc., but they also unearth many 
unusual films which do not make the usual circuit of Women in Film 
courses and film festivals. (For example, I was unaware of the existence 
of WHAT EIGHTY MILLION WOMEN WANT, an early suffrage film 
(1913) produced by Emmeline Pankhurst, much less of its rental cost or 
where it could be obtained.) The authors perform another service in that 
they have included a few films they do not recommend because "they are 
being widely and erroneously publicized as non-sexist." 




Positive Images, then, performs the valuable function of helping 
teachers supplement and plan their courses, and can save much time 
and energy by providing sale and rental information. In addition, as the 
authors themselves note in their preface, they discovered "that some of 
the most exciting and effective non-sexist media are being distributed by 
independent filmmakers, feminist groups, and small, alternative 
companies. Providing information about these little known resources 
has become an important aspect of the guide, since such sources do not 
have the financial means for large-scale publicity campaigns. 

Having stated what I find to be valuable and useful about the book, I 
now wish to state my reservations. My criticisms fall into two categories: 
first, the criteria involved in determining what is to be considered a 
"positive image," and second, the limits of the very notion of "positive 
image" itself. 

In their forward, the authors describe the "guidelines for selection and 
evaluation" (see above). This immediately introduces a problem on the 
theoretical level. What are "positive" characteristics, and what is the 
relationship of these images to the social reality? This problem can be 
articulated more explicitly if we look at the contradictions embodied in 
the pun which constitutes the title Positive Images. 

When we speak of a "positive image" in film or photography, we mean 
that the lights and shades correspond to those of the original subject. 
Indeed, by extension, one meaning of the word "positive" in a general 
sense is "concerned only with real things and experience; empirical." On 
the other hand, "positive" also means "affirmative, tending in the 
direction regarded as that of progress, constructive," etc. Judging from 
the above criteria, both meanings are employed. But then we must ask, 
in ascribing positive characteristics to certain depictions are we claiming 
a truth value for them? Do they depict things as they really are, or as we 
think they should be? How do we deal then with the reality of sexism as 
it currently exists? Because these questions are not raised by the 
authors, a tension between "things as they are" and "things as they 
should be" informs many of the film descriptions. 

Let us see how the above criteria work in practice. At times they seem to 
be applied too narrowly, without regard for specific cultural situation or 
historical context. For example, the entry for BORAN WOMEN: 

"In a cattle raising community in Northern Kenya, the 
women perform the traditional tasks of child-rearing and 
food preparation while the men manage the herds. Although 
the women are also responsible for building the cowhide 
covered dwellings, this too is viewed as 'women's work.'" 

Does the term "traditional tasks" refer to a Western tradition of sexual 
division of labor? Is the film included, then, because women are 
responsible for the "non-traditional" (in the Western sense) task of 
building the dwellings, but then critiqued because even this is viewed as 
"women's work"? Is this a critique of the film, or a critique of the Boran 



culture? 


In addition, this measuring a film's worth against a checklist of 
"positive" characteristics can seem silly, as in the case of JANIE SUE 
AND TUGALOO: 

"Eight year old Janie Sue lives on a farm and wants to 
become an accomplished rider. Her goal is respected by her 
grandfather who teaches her how to control her horse and 
how to herd cattle. Janie Sue handles her horse well and 
demonstrates perseverance in learning this skill. 

Unfortunately, the film shows her trying several times to 
corner a cow, but never gives us the satisfaction of seeing her 
succeed." 

The authors seem to fault the film for leaving us with a sense of struggle 
or process instead of supplying the inevitable "happy ending." Or, they 
can be humorless, as in the case of their description of FREE TO BE 
YOU OR ME: 

"One animated sequence, 'Ladies First,' by humorist Shel 
Silverstein, is actually misogynist. A prissy little girl has 
always insisted that 'ladies go first.' When she and her 
friends are captured by hungry tigers, they say, 'Ladies first,' 
and eat her first. This story is an inappropriate way to 
convince little girls or boys that chivalry is ridiculous and 
even destructive." 

Or, even cruelly absurd, as in A DAY IN THE LIFE OF BONNIE 
CONSOLO: 

"Bonnie Consolo introduces herself and tells us that she was 
born without arms. We see Bonnie do an amazing array of 
tasks with her feet and legs. She cooks dinner, bakes bread, 
cans fruit, drives, shops, kills a fly, puts on a necklace, cuts 
her son's hair and then hugs him. Although performing 
domestic duties that do not challenge the traditional female 
role, Bonnie does present the image of a woman who has 
overcome her particular obstacle with immense strength and 
courage." 

One wonders whether Bonnie Consolo would have to operate a forklift 
before presenting a totally "positive image" in the authors' terms. 

Similarly, we might question the authors' tendency to critique a film for 
presenting a woman in relation to history in lieu of concentrating on 
biographical information. For example: THE ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
STORY: "The film loses sight of Mrs. Roosevelt as it chronicles historic 
events." Or MARGARET SANGER: 

"Unfortunately, this film spends very little time on the life of 
Margaret Sanger, the courageous, vital woman who defied 



societal taboos to create family planning clinics in America. 

Rather, the film documents the development of family 
planning and the problem of population explosion, using 
historic photographs along with early and contemporary 
motion picture footage." 

Do we, as teachers, want to convey a history composed of the lives of 
"great women" merely to replace or supplement the dominant bourgeois 
histories of "great men"? (Incidentally, this "courageous, vital woman" 
by 1916 was presenting birth control as the solution to working class 
misery and as a means of controlling the birth rate of the "unfit. "(1} 

This brings me to another major point: the book employs a pluralistic 
conception of what constitutes a "positive image." The authors often 
lump together films that clearly represent different class interests, 
different types of role models, and discuss all with equal enthusiasm. (I 
am reminded of the scene in ADAM'S RIB in which three women are 
brought into court by Katharine Hepburn to demonstrate women's 
equality and/or superiority over men: a forewoman in a factory, an 
incredibly strong acrobat, and a scientist with various degrees from 
prestigious universities and a specialty in biological and chemical 
warfare.) 

For example, on p. 119 we find the ARE YOU LISTENING? videotape 
series described as "a series of sincere and direct discussions among 
groups of people who are often talked about, but rarely listened to, in 
our society." Although these groups include "Black High School Girls," 
and "Welfare Mothers," it also includes "Men Who Are Working with 
Women in Management," a group of male executives at AT&T, "Women 
in Management," and "Women in Middle Management." These latter 
two videotapes, ironically juxtaposed with an entry on WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN IN CHINA, include a 

"[djiscussion among women in management — a general in 
the army, a university president, corporation executives, and 
government officials. The wide ranging discussion covers 
many important issues: the need to bring a new kind of 
humanism to management; to avoid playing by 'men's 
rules'..." 

On the following page we have WOMEN WORKERS, in which the 
director of trade union women's studies at the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell talks with a union organizer 
for the Distributive Workers of America. "They believe that there is a 
new consciousness among office workers who are banding together for 
better wages and job conditions." How would this "new consciousness," 
one wonders, accord with the "new humanism" of the women in 
management? 

(In all fairness to the authors, both of these entries contain the "Not 
Previewed" designation. The authors in their introduction do note that 
"certain films present a viable alternative for women and men in the 


upper-middle class, but are of less relevance to people in other economic 
situations" and do include critical comments about the assumptions 
about class in films such as ART OF AGE and CAREERS: WOMEN IN 
CAREERS. I would hope that a more critical analysis would have been 
included had they previewed a film such as WOMEN IN 
MANAGEMENT.) 

However, something about the phrase "are of less relevance to people in 
other economic situations" seems to be slightly amiss. It accepts as a 
given the structure which permits those "other economic situations" to 
exist, and fails to distinguish those role models which serve to 
perpetuate it from those which actively challenge it. This failure to 
distinguish between types of "positive image" is, of course, not unique to 
this catalogue but has plagued the feminist movement from its 
inception. Such a failure has split those feminists who sought liberation 
and equality through solidarity with other oppressed groups and a 
radical transformation of society, from those who wanted an equal share 
in the power structure as it existed, often at the expense of other 
oppressed groups. 

(For example, certain members of the suffrage movement consciously 
appealed to racist, nativist, and class sentiments in attempting to obtain 
the vote for women: "There is but one way to avert the danger [of the 
influence of "undesirables"]," argued Carrie Chapman Catt in 1894, "Cut 
off the vote of the slums and give it to women ..."£2}) 

Positive Images seems to be predicated upon a notion of a sexist society 
and media, but with little analysis of how this sexism functions in an 
advanced industrial capitalist society. In the authors' introduction, they 
describe a media "controlled by men" and "notoriously sexist," but this 
is the extent of the analysis. It is little wonder, then, that the authors 
state that "the powerful effect of media can be refocused to question 
destructive patterns and demonstrate credible options" and that "film 
and video can be highly effective tools for introducing new, non-sexist 
values and encouraging awareness of alternative possibilities for 
growth" without any indication of the magnitude of the problems 
involved — ownership of production, access to distribution networks, or 
transformation of society at large. 

But this brings me to my second major criticism of this catalogue — the 
very notion of "positive image" as a critical concept and a pedagogical 
tool. The notion of "positive image" is predicated upon the assumption 
of identification of the spectator with a character depicted in a film. It 
has a historical precedent in the "positive hero" and "heroine" of 
socialist realism. It assumes that most of what children see are "negative 
images," distorted stereotypes, and that the corrective to this is exposure 
to "positive images" or non-sexist role models. Yet the mechanism of 
identification goes unchallenged and unchanged. It introduces, I think, a 
kind of complacency associated with merely presenting an image of the 
"positive" hero(ine). That this attitude informs this catalogue can be 
demonstrated by quoting from the authors' instructions, "How to Use 


Visual Media for Greatest Effectiveness." We are told that "non-sexist 
visual media used in conjunction with books should be integrated into 
every part of the curriculum" and, "When students read texts and library 
books or watch films that do perpetuate sex role stereotypes, discussion 
is essential to develop critical thinking." 

I would strongly emphasize this last sentence, but would extend the 
"necessary discussion" to those materials deemed "non-sexist" as well. 
For if the mechanism of identification goes unchallenged, how are 
students to distinguish between "positive" and "negative" images? And 
more important, does this concept allow or does it mitigate against the 
development of those critical tools so necessary for dealing with the 
dominant media and the society of which it is a part? The authors say, 
"Children spend more time watching TV than going to school." And a 
friend who teaches in a daycare center remarked, "Two minutes of the 
Six Million Dollar Man can counteract the effects of my teaching of non¬ 
sexist values for both boys and girls." If this is the case, then perhaps, as 
teachers, we should stress analysis, critical distance and discussion of 
any material we use rather than rely upon the identification implied by 
the "positive image" concept. 

Put another way, we should remember that meaning is to be located in 
the interaction between reader and image and not in the images 
themselves. This is stressed in an article by Elizabeth Cowie in Screen 
Education: 

"Sexism in an image cannot be designated materially as a 
content in the way that denotative elements such as colours 
or objects in the image can be pointed to. Rather it is in the 
development of new or different definitions and 
understandings of what men and women are and in their 
roles in society which produces readings of images as sexist; 
the political perspective of feminism produces a further level 
of connotative reading."(3) 

(This latter point can be affirmed by anyone who has had the curious 
experience of re-reading or re-viewing a book or film and reacting in 
disgust and amazement not only at the representations but at one's 
former neutrality or even delight in those same representations.) 

We certainly should attack blatant sexual stereotypes and applaud 
"positive images" when they do appear: that these media images do 
serve to shape children's attitudes, behaviors, and expectations is 
undeniable. And I don't want to diminish the work which went into the 
compilation of this catalogue or the potential usefulness of Positive 
Images. My criticisms are intended to indicate the limits of the "positive 
image" concept, and to demonstrate some of the important political and 
pedagogical issues which underlie such a compilation. 

Notes: 

n From David Kennedy, Birth Control in America: The Career of 


Margaret Sanger (New Haven, Conn.: 1970), p. 112, quoted in Eli 
Zaretsky, Capitalism, the Family and Personal Life (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1976), p. 123. 

2. Cited in Ailen Kraditor, ed., Up From the Pedestal (Chicago, 1970), p. 
125, quoted in William H. Chafe, The American Woman: Her Changing 
Social, Economic and Political Roles, 1920-1970 (New York: Oxford 
University Press,. 1972), pp. 14-15. See also Catharine Stimpson's '"Thy 
Neighbor's Wife, Thy Neighbor's Servants': Women's Liberation and 
Black Civil Rights," in Vivian Gornick and Barbara K. Moran, eds., 
Woman in Sexist Society (New York: Basic Books, 1971), pp. 622-57. 

3. Elizabeth Cowie, "Women, Representation and the Image," Screen 
Education 23 (Summer 1977): 19. 
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Lumiere, another look 
by Mary Robinson 

Phyllis Shearer's review of LUMIERE ("Lots of Glitter, But..." in JUMP 
CUT 16) was a discussion of what the film should have been rather than 
an analysis of what it was. Shearer wanted a film that would demystify 
the star image by portraying the actress as one of many workers 
involved in the painful competitive process of filmmaking. Shearer's 
viewpoint derives from a critical perspective that denies validity to the 
film's subjective, personal portrayal of a successful actress. The critical 
orientation toward a politicization of art conflicts with the film's 
emphasis on the lives and friendship of four actresses and results in a 
review that finds nothing of value: filmically, politically, or of feminist 
interest. 

While LUMIERE has its flaws, it is not devoid of significance, especially 
concerning women. A change in analytic perspective to one that 
acknowledges the importance of friendship and feelings would be more 
productive of critical discussion. LUMIERE shows aspects of women's 
lives that usually aren't shown: the satisfaction that comes from 
commitment and work, the invaluable support and caring of friends, the 
balance of work and friendship instead of the usual immersion and 
identification with one's job. 

Shearer seems annoyed that Sarah is successful, continually referring to 
her as privileged, implying that success is in bad taste and to be happy 
about it is in even poorer taste. Admittedly Sarah is not a dashing 
feminist or Marxist. She is an older, successful actress, happy with her 
work and friends, a rare film image of a woman. Most portrayals of older 
actresses and dancers show them at the crisis point when their careers 
are almost over. In this year's THE TURNING POINT Anne Bancroft as 
Emma expresses little pleasure in her years of dancing. She sees the 
alternatives of teacher or coach as demeaning, proof that her creative 
life is over. In dramatic contrast, Sarah is proud of her success and has 




enthusiasm for the future. 


Significantly, her being older is an asset for this future and as such 
Moreau as Sarah is a model of a woman comfortable with her age. She 
shows all of her face, in front and in profile. The shots of her body reveal 
signs of aging she chose not to hide. In a fascinating sequence, 
Sarah/Moreau shows how her face with almost imperceptible movement 
can express an incredible range of emotional nuances. The lines of age 
are there but so are the substance, character and depth. It's important 
for women, especially older women like myself, to see her dignity and 
pleasure in herself. 

This pleasure is the basis of Sarah's sensuality. Unfortunately Shearer 
finds her sensuality fraudulent because it is not used for anything or 
directed at anyone. This conception of a woman's sensuality reinforces a 
social myth and filmic tradition that woman's sensuality exists to give 
pleasure to another person or to be used as a tool. Jean Harlow's use of 
her sensuality for upward mobility in DINNER AT 8 is not, as Shearer 
suggests, an appropriate use of sensuality, but instead an example of 
woman as deceitful or manipulative. To stop the use of women as sex 
objects, it must be made clear that a woman's sensuality is first of all her 
own pleasure, its appreciation independent of another's validation. 

Shearer questions how the women can be friends and wonders why their 
competitiveness isn't shown. Tension and conflict among actresses have 
been the subject of many films. In the recently published anthology 
Women and the Cinema, Karyn Kay and Gerald Peary discuss Dorothy's 
Arzner's DANCE, GIRL, DANCE (1940) as an example of a long line of 
"coming of age in the theatre" films in which actresses and dancers 
literally battle each other on their way to stardom. Jeanne Moreau has 
commented on these films appropriately and succinctly by stating that 
enough destructiveness among women has been depicted in films: that 
it is time to show the positive aspects of women friends. 

More than anything else LUMIERE imparts a substantial, tangible 
feeling for friendship. Several films this year promised women's 
friendships: THE TURNING POINT, JULIA, ONE SINGS THE OTHER 
DOESN'T. But all are distanced relationships in which the women do 
not see each other for many years and communicate minimally. In 
LUMIERE the day-to-day support and caring are shown. It is not a 
complex film, but it contains positive, noncompetitive examples of 
women's friendships. 

Reply 

by Phyllis Shearer 

Robinson seems to disagree with me concerning LUMIERE's feminist 
perspective rather than my conclusions about the film's effectiveness. 
Even though she alludes to LUMIERE's filmic and political values, it is 
the feminist aspect which interests Robinson most. If the film 
encouraged her as a feminist, I am glad. But from my perspective, the 


film's "feminism" is similar to the "black pride" a black activist might 
sense while watching Good Times on television. 

Robinson indicates that I was annoyed with Sarah's (Jeanne Moreau's) 
success, "implying that success is in bad taste and to be happy about it is 
in even poorer taste." This is incorrect. What annoyed me was the film's 
failure to present a constructive personal life style, either in Sarah's past 
or present or what we can estimate to be her future. As a woman of 
Sarah's age, I believe that such a film could (even with Moreau's brand 
of fluff and opulence) have explored more possibilities beyond these 
limited alternatives of either a "happy" existence or an inevitable "crisis 
point" (that lends itself so well to a soap opera interpretation of life). 

I am also not at all sure that Sarah's sensuality was something she used 
first for her own pleasure. Moreau, it seems to me, indicates sensuality 
through the many beds in LUMIERE. Robinson says I thought Jean 
Harlow's portrayal of sensuality was more appropriate in DIMMER AT 
EIGHT than Moreau's in LUMIERE. I suggested no such thing. Harlow 
used her bed as part of an ulterior motive - she enacts in it the role of 
child-seductress to manipulate a man, not to get sensual satisfaction. 
Moreau's bed promises sensuality. But because of the visual style of the 
film and the superficial character development, the bed ends up just 
functioning as part of her couture. Indeed Robinson and I are not that 
far apart in disliking woman's sensuality being tied in this film to a 
relationship with a man. 

Finally, it seems important to realize that in feminist film criticism the 
viewer and the reviewer do not have to agree. Indeed a viewer can 
benefit from a contrary opinion if its argument is cohesive and 
intelligent enough to expand that viewer's perception of the film. 
Although I was arguing against the film from a feminist perspective, that 
does not mean that, in this case, I wanted to put down a portrayal of 
women over forty who are successful. Rather I thought that the 
portrayal of the opulence of the character's lifestyle was excessive. I look 
forward to seeing films that evidence women's "tangible feeling for 
friendship," or where women function in a "positive noncompetitive" 
way in their careers. This is what Robinson found in LUMIERE. I don't 
believe that the real thing was there - but I'll keep looking. 
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Ira Shor's review, "ROCKY: Two Faces of the American Dream" (JUMP 
CUT, 14), is a stimulating and perceptive elucidation of the themes of 
this movie and of their relation to some of the realities of contemporary 
U.S. life. It is all the more remarkable then that Shor manages to join all 
the leading bourgeois film reviewers with the exception of the New York 
Times' Vincent Canby in ignoring one of ROCKY's most salient 
attributes - its racism. The racism of this film is as mysteriously invisible 
as it is systematic and vicious. It is a mixture of old-fashioned racism 
that has a long history in U.S. movies with racism of a new style, a 
particularly 1970s shade. 

1976 was the year of the Bakke decision, the decision in which the 
Supreme Court of California accepted Alan Bakke's contention that the 
University of California's administration was discriminating against 
whites in favor of blacks and other Third World people in its medical 
school admissions policy. To many this decision represented official 
sanction to the long simmering backlash movement. Taking a variety of 
political forms, this movement sees the democratic gains that blacks 
have won through struggle since the late 1950s as privileges. It views 
blacks as having formed an alliance with part of the white bourgeoisie to 
squeeze out the ignored and neglected white, and particularly white 
ethnic working class and petty bourgeoisie. The Bakke decision puts the 
weight of judicial liberalism behind backlash. It shifts the label of racism 
from the backlash movements to their opponents. With a bitter irony, 
the opponents of black gains don the mantle of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to mask their own assault on equality. 

ROCKY, 1976 Academy Award winner, is a product of this same 
backlash. Shor rightly points out how ROCKY "explodes some myths 
about working people" yet "traffics in other grand illusions." But he does 
not deal with this particular illusion that forms the background against 
which the "enchanting tale" of Rocky Balboa takes place. 




Early in the movie an incident occurs that sets the tone for much that 
follows. It takes place in Mick's gym and begins in the locker room, a 
setting generally associated with athletics but one that is also part of the 
daily work environments of many blue collar working people. Blue- 
collar work places generally provide lockers for their employees. When 
the number of workers hired exceeds the number of lockers available, 
the temporary workers and the newer workers will not get lockers, 
which go to the permanent workers and those with higher seniority. In 
the movie, Rocky heads for his locker and finds that he can't open the 
lock. He breaks it open only to find that his gear has been removed and 
replaced by the photos and flashier outfit of a young black newcomer. 
Rocky is angry at his abrupt displacement and relegation to the second- 
class citizenship of a sack instead of a locker, and his anger might ring 
bells for white workers who fear that despite seniority their jobs may be 
in jeopardy to the supposed threat of affirmative action. Upset, Rocky 
goes to the gym floor to confront Mick. As he does so, the mostly black 
fighters working out stop training. They watch as Mick, calling Rocky a 
loser, ridicules him. We see the smug and contemptuous glance of the 
fighter who has replaced Rocky; then the humiliated Rocky leaves; and, 
even before he's out the door, he is forgotten as everyone begins training 
again. 

In this scene Rocky gets ridiculed and humiliated, as happens over and 
over before his final moral victory. We learn that Rocky is a loser, and 
we learn to empathize with him. Still, this incident sets the tone of the 
movie in another way as well. It is a smug confident young black for 
whom Rocky has to make way. Nick, here the figure of power and 
authority, humiliates Rocky with the silent collaboration of a roomful of 
other confident young blacks. These young boxers appear before us as 
smooth and cold fighting machines in sharp contrast to the bumbling 
but warm-hearted Rocky. 

This portrayal of blacks as displacers of whites, allies of power and 
authority, and strong but soulless, introduced in the early, realistic 
portion of the movie, reappears in the later "fable" portion of the film. 
Apollo Creed (Carl Weathers) is a smug and cynical heavyweight 
champion who knows how to look out for number one. He works closely 
with rich white promoters with one object - making money. To him, 
Rocky is not a man but a money making gimmick, and the joke is not 
just on Rocky but on the U.S. people, on whose patriotic sentiments he 
plays. 

In ROCKY's white working class bar, the "real" Philadelphia residents 
watch on TV some slick figures of power and authority hand Creed the 
key to their city, a city linked with such symbols of U.S. heritage as 
Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell. Creed's Bicentennial 
extravaganza takes this theme much further. Creed parades as George 
Washington and Uncle Sam, showing a black taking over yet more 
symbols of the American Dream, while we, the audience, know that to 
Creed this display is all a joke and a hype. Implicitly the defense of the 
genuine values of the American Dream falls upon Rocky, who is not only 



a "working class hero" but a Great White Hope, redeeming the spirit of a 
land of opportunity in the face of Creed's cynical manipulation of its 
symbols. 

In this fight between Creed and Rocky, Stallone himself manipulates 
some powerful symbols. The history of boxing has had many examples 
of "great fights" that have had heavy racial and ideological overtones. 
Many writers covering boxing write like Budd Schulberg, who views 
boxing "as metaphor in motion ... a morality play." From the end of the 
18th century when a Jew, Daniel Mendoza, fought and defeated the 
British champion, Richard Humphries, through the early 19th century 
fights of the U.S. freedman Tom Molineaux against the British Tom 
Cribb, the victories of Jack Johnson over Tommy Burns and "Great 
White Hope" Jim Jeffries in the early years of this century, to the Joe 
Louis-Max Schmeling fight of 1938, pitting an U.S. black against a 
German billed by the Nazis as the defender of white supremacy, a series 
of championship bouts have placed members of racial minorities, 
usually black, against whites, who, willingly or otherwise, became cast as 
the champions of their race against the democratic stirrings of the 
oppressed. In some of these contests, the "democratic" contender has 
won. In others like Molineaux vs. Cribb, his official defeat could still be 
claimed as a moral victory. 

This history and the mythology around it comes to play in the Creed- 
Balboa fight, which takes on the aura of another such racial conflict with 
broad social and ideological overtones. Only this time, the underdog 
"democratic" contender who wins a moral victory is white, and the 
"establishment" contender black. Like the rest of the film, the "great 
fight" sequence bolsters the backlash mythology that identifies blacks 
with power and authority and tries to make the resistance to black 
democratic gains appear instead to be the paradoxical heir to a history 
of democratic struggle. 

In its reevaluation of the myths and symbols of the past, ROCKY uses 
another element of boxing history, the characters of two leading boxers, 
Mohammed Ah and Rocky Marciano. For many, Ali's fights have had the 
same racial and ideological importance as those historic fights of the 
past. Although his opponents have also been black, Ali saw them as 
blacks subservient to whites. Malcolm X could call the then Cassius 
Clay's fight with Sonny Liston "a modern crusade." Clay-Ali's rise to 
prominence came during the period when the civil rights movement's 
militancy was quickening to the point that part of it was changing into 
what became known as the "black power" movement. Liberals who had 
previously supported "civil rights" found themselves hostile to black 
insistence on running their own movement. In the same way liberals 
who had felt comfortable with the peace movement stopped short at the 
new antiwar and anti-imperialist militancy largely initiated by SNCC's 
"hell no, we won't go" campaign and embraced by Ali: 

"The Viet Cong don't call me nigger." 


In retrospect, this development was the beginning of the transformation 



of liberal opinion from support of civil rights to endorsement of the 
backlash. This transformation was epitomized by the contrast between a 
liberal judiciary's banning dejure school segregation in the 1960s on the 
basis of the Fourteenth Amendment, and another liberal court's 
upholding de facto segregation in the 1970s on that same basis. Insofar 
as Apollo Creed evokes the Clay and Ah of the 1960s, he recalls the 
beginnings of a black militancy that went beyond the bounds of liberal 
acceptability. The putdown of Ah implicit in Creed's characterization of 
reinforces the movie's backlash message. This caricature erases all 
traces of All's uphill battle against authority and leaves the apparent 
arrogance of a man at the top. 

As Creed recalls Ali, Rocky recalls Rocky Marciano. The name is the 
most obvious but not the only connection. Rocky has Marciano's picture 
in his apartment, and his personality resembles what Marciano was said 
to be. Sportswriters described Marciano as gentle and nonviolent out of 
the ring; he married his childhood sweetheart and stayed with her his 
whole life. 

Even Rocky's boxing style is similar to Marciano's, who emphasized 
aggressiveness and ability to withstand punishment in long exchanges 
rather than the clever footwork that is, for example, one of Ali's 
trademarks. Marciano, who won the heavyweight title by defeating 
"Jersey" Joe Walcott in 1952, was the first white heavyweight champion 
since 1937 and, except for the fleeting reign of Ingemar Johansson in 
1959, the last ever. Marciano retired undefeated in April, 1956, about 
four months after Rosa Parks sparked the Montgomery bus boycott and 
with it the Southern freedom movement. His resignation coincided with 
the end of an era, and the film ROCKY uses his image to recall that era 
with nostalgia. 

Like the more endearing aspects of the movie that Shor discusses, its 
racism is both "simple and complex, obvious and intricate at the same 
time." In a curious way the film plays against traditional cinematic racial 
stereotypes. We see blacks on various levels of society, not just the 
young boxers fresh off the streets or Creed and his entourage at the 
pinnacle of the sports world, but also the black newswoman, competent, 
successful and apparently no different from her white counterparts. 

Creed himself defies traditional stereotypes. U.S. movies have often 
typed blacks as selfless people denying their own personal needs to 
serve the implicitly more important needs of whites. This stereotype is 
certainly no problem in ROCKY. Creed is unabashedly and successfully 
out for himself. Neither is Creed stupid, brutish, irresponsible, or 
lacking in self-control. While we learn to dislike him, no one accuses 
him of not having achieved his success legitimately as a result of 
superior skill, and he is comfortable with success and quite capable of 
handling both fame and fortune. Even the one traditional stereotype 
that Creed seems to fit best, the natural athlete, is qualified by our 
seeing that Creed is a clever and successful businessman as well as a 
good fighter. The initiatives and ideas in this area come from him rather 



than from the white promoter, who, in fact, takes his lead from Apollo. 


In spite of this, the net effect of the treatment of blacks in the film is 
racist, even if not in a completely traditional way. While the black 
newswoman is herself devoid of any racial stereotyping, her scene with 
Rocky in the meat locker contributes to the development of the backlash 
ideology that began with the early gym scene. The black newswoman is a 
slick, successful part of the news media establishment that sees Rocky as 
a figure of fun. A figure of authority, she tells Rocky and Paulie where to 
stand and what to do. Her attitude to them is cool, detached and 
patronizing, devoid of the human warmth and failings that characterize 
Rocky and company. Indeed she is an intruder upon the privacy of 
Rocky's training and a usurper of authority in Paulie's workplace. The 
movie emphasizes this point, as Paulie tries to get into the picture, only 
to be ordered out of it by the newswoman, who finds him superfluous, in 
spite of the fact that as the one who works there, he has more of a right 
to be there than anyone else. 

Creed's characterization may also not be in accord with traditional racial 
stereotypes, but in a curious way it too affirms some of them. He knows 
that Rocky is a southpaw and that he's especially vulnerable to lefties, 
and television has shown how hard Rocky has been training and how 
much his opponent has improved. Nevertheless, Creed ignores his 
manager's warnings and continues to regard Rocky as no threat. Either 
Creed is just lazy, in accordance with the stereotype of blacks as lazy and 
shiftless, or he is not so bright after all, in a way that is unrealistic and 
out of character. Whether a mistake of stupidity or of laziness, his 
refusal to take Rocky seriously is what does him in. 

In this light, we can see Creed's Bicentennial act not just as cynical hype 
but also as self-deceiving hubris. Strutting and prancing in his pseudo- 
patriotic garb, Creed seems a self-important and self-deceiving fool who 
deserves the taking down that's about to befall him. One of the standard 
images through which movies have used black performers to get laughs 
is that of the black who is too big for his britches, who overreaches 
himself with delusions of self-importance that are ultimately comical. 
Creed and his Bicentennial act are part of this tradition. If the 
characterization of Creed does make use of old racial stereotypes, it also 
plays with a new one, the superhero, and then punctures the superhero 
balloon. It is as if it is saying to the real life black superheroes like 
Mohammed Ah and also to the cinematic Shafts: 

"You guys think you're so great, but here we see what you're 

really made of." 

ROCKY pours old wine into new bottles but - the hand is quicker than 
the eye - we hardly notice what has happened. One reason for the 
curious invisibility of ROCKY's racism is that Rocky himself and all his 
circle of friends show not a tinge of racism. Creed refers derisively to the 
"Eye-talian Stallion" and ribs Rocky about his ethnic background. But 
although the film shows Rocky ridiculed and shoved around by blacks, 
not even the faintest racial slur escapes either Rocky's mouth or those of 



his friends and acquaintances. In fact, Rocky usually refers to Creed 
with respect and even with some reverence. While we never see enough 
to know whether Creed is really a great fighter or just a show business 
trickster, it is Rocky himself who tells us that he's the greatest. 

The portrayal of Rocky and of his urban working class community seems 
generally realistic, but this complete absence of any racial antagonism, 
especially in the context of the building tension around Rocky's 
encounter with Creed, seems totally implausible. In his screenplay, 
Sylvester Stallone takes the racial feeling that would be part of a real 
urban community and externalizes it in his portrayal of blacks. Black 
characters take on the attributes and social role that some real life 
whites impute to them, while whites are purified of the racial fantasies 
which in the film appear as "realities." In this way Stallone heightens 
our sympathy for Rocky and both masks and intensifies his movies 
racial attack. 

"Our wish to have the best rescued from depravity comes 

true in the enchanting role of Rocky Balboa." 

The reading of ROCKY presented here seems to differ considerably from 
this assessment by Shor, but it means to complement rather than 
contradict Shor's interpretation. The link between the two perspectives 
is the ambiguous character of a real social phenomenon, the discontent 
and anger of white working class communities. When mobilized, that 
anger can take the form of a populist style rebellion. Flawed by 
individualism, loyalty to the prevailing system, and a limited strategic 
analysis, such rebellion nonetheless arouses deserved critical sympathy 
from most progressives and leftists. At other times, this same discontent 
erupts in blatantly racist forms that only the most misguided can find 
reasons to support. ROCKY fuses an assertion of the potential dignity of 
working class people even in a corrupt society with a dishonest and itself 
corrupt message of racist backlash. 
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Cineaste defends record 

by Gary Crowdus, Editor-in-Chief, Cineaste 

and Danny Georgakas, Ruth McCormick and Lenny Rubenstein, Editors 

We would like to correct some misleading information about our 
magazine printed in JUMP CUT #16. We refer to statements by Tom 
Waugh about the gay coverage in Cineaste. 

Waugh's greatest distortion occurs when he states: 

"I thought it was shocking that Cineaste ran their survey on 
'Pornography and the Left,' and they invited comments from 
five or six 'authorities' and it never occurred to them to ask 
an openly gay person for his or her opinion." 

Quite apart from how Waugh divined what was going on in our 
collective editorial mind (he is not in contact with any of us), had he 
read the introduction more carefully, he might have noted that we polled 
many persons and were disappointed that we received only five replies, 
all of which were printed. "Authorities" is a loaded word invented by 
Waugh. Our invitation was sent to "a wide range of filmmakers, critics, 
writers, cultural publications, and organizations on the left." 
Furthermore, we ended our introduction with an invitation for reader 
comment and reaction - an invitation Waugh never accepted. 
Unfortunately for Waugh's mind-reading attempt, we did ask gay people 
to respond. Doubly unfortunate for Waugh's reputation as film critic 
and gay activist, one of the five people who did respond is, to use his 
paraphrasing, "an openly gay person." 

The second distortion of Cineaste' s editorial policies occurs when 
Waugh calls us homophobic-by-default because we have been silent on 
the gay question. We think Waugh must not be a regular reader of 




Cineaste. Gay themes in film have been part of our normal coverage for 
years, and we have a number of gays who write for us on a regular basis. 
More to the point Waugh probably wants us to raise: In the past year a 
number of gay writers have approached us about films or books they 
wanted to review from the standpoint of the gay movement. We have 
commissioned a number of pieces with these writers, and the first of 
them would have appeared almost simultaneously with Waugh's offhand 
critique if the writers had not failed to meet their deadlines. 

Rather than being homophobic, we have been writing to gay activists 
whose work we respect, asking them to refer us to gay writers who work 
within the Marxist perspective. This kind of searching for contributors 
goes on all the time. Cineaste, however, is not a political party or a pre¬ 
party formation. We do not issue formal position papers on political 
issues. 

We feel it is necessary to raise a counter-critique to Waugh and JUMP 
CUT editor Chuck Kleinhans, who worked with him on the preparation 
of this special section. To Waugh, we suggest that if he were so 
distressed about what he perceived as our homophobia that he could, at 
the very least, have contacted us before making a public statement so 
full of inaccuracies. Had we replied in a manner which confirmed his 
fears, he would have had facts to deal with rather than suppositions. 

Had we replied in a manner he deemed positive, he would have been 
able to assist us in locating additional gay writers and thus advanced his 
goal of expanding gay coverage within the leftist film milieu. 

We believe Kleinhans should do some research and correspondence 
before printing charges against a magazine that smaller minds might see 
as a rival. This is particularly true in that the one Waugh article was a 
series of tapes and letters edited by Kleinhans and the other charge was 
presented in a parenthesis. The question of what role magazines like 
JUMP CUT and Cineaste should play in relationship to activist 
movements of all kinds is too important to be dealt with in the offhand 
and gossipy manner displayed in this special section. 

Room for improvement 

by Thomas Waugh 

First of all let me correct the impression that I am not a regular Cineaste 
reader. On the contrary, I am a devoted fan and last year listed ten 
Cineaste articles as required reading for my students. Please accept the 
sincere if belated homage of a film studies teacher to one of the most 
vital and useful publications in the business. No one is happier than I to 
hear of your efforts to beef up your gay consciousness. I'm sorry that my 
criticism was found lacking in the constructive spirit which should have 
been directed towards a journal I admire so much, and which did, I 
hope, inform my earlier, similar criticism of JUMP CUT itself. 

Cineaste may be right that I should not have presumed to know its 
collective editorial mind. Nevertheless, the substance of my criticism 


remains the same. Rather than "it never occurred to them to ask an 
openly gay person for his or her opinion," I should have stated that 
"Cineaste's survey of opinions on porno and the left did not include that 
of an openly gay person," a no less serious charge as far as I'm 
concerned. 

Nothing is changed by the tantalizing news that one of the six 
commentators in the survey is gay: rereading the piece has strengthened 
my feeling that a specifically gay perspective is conspicuously absent. 
The Secret Homosexual is functioning in no way as a gay spokesperson. 

I assume that Cineaste readers have better things to do than pry 
between the lines into the closets of Cineaste writers. Furthermore, my 
refusal to fag-spot your copy has no bearing whatsoever on my 
credentials as a gay activist or film scholar. 

I invite Cineaste' s Secret Homosexual to come out, and challenge the 
continuing homophobic complacency of the Left, which in this case has 
only been perpetuated by her/his anonymity. The same for the number 
of gays who write for Cineaste "on a regular basis." 

Incidentally, Cineaste' s introduction to the survey clearly expresses 
disappointment that "we didn't receive more contributions from 
women" and does not mention gays. 

Lesbians and gay men, as well as other oppressed minorities, have the 
right to the support of the Left. Cineaste' s "normal coverage" of gay 
themes has unfortunately been altogether too "normal" and significantly 
short of the level of affirmative action that is required. A systematic 
rereading of the five issues that predated my criticism reveals a very 
passive, sporadic pattern of references to the gay problematic, which 
does little to inflect the preponderant silence. A few perceptive or 
supportive references were made in those issues. But they reflect an 
overwhelmingly straight point of view and are by and large begrudging 
in their solidarity with our struggle. 

I'm curious, by the way, why Cineaste' s letter does not respond to my 
specific criticism of Ruth McCormick's misuse of the gay vernacular in 
her review of Fassbinder's FOX AND HIS FRIENDS (7:2). This review is 
a good example of the well-intentioned but half-hearted (dare I say 
"stiff-wristed") support we have had from Cineaste. It makes no 
reference, for example, to the active controversy surrounding the film in 
the gay community. The only unequivocal example of real support I 
found in the five issues I reread was a short news item on the 
imprisonment of Soviet director Sergei Parajanov for homosexuality 
(VII-2). Cineaste is right to be actively recruiting gay contributors to 
improve this record. 

In any case, as I stated, Cineaste' s silence, its homophobia-by-default in 
those five issues, was ultimately much more oppressive than any 
shortcomings within the pattern of occasional references you call 
"normal coverage." 



Item l: The fanzine treatment of Bertolucci's 1900 (7:4), including the 
very interviews which gave us the director's ground-breaking concept of 
"mature sexuality" and his categorization of unsympathetic critics in 
terms of their capacity for anal orgasm. I consider the omission of any 
commentary on Bertolucci's (homo)sexual politics on a par with leaving 
race out of a coverage of BIRTH OF A NATION. 

Item 2: Other films dealt with in the last seven issues (7:1 to 8:3) in 
articles, reviews, or capsule reviews, without adequate attention to 
significant gay texts (or lacunae), noteworthy gay characterizations, or 
flagrantly homophobic material of various kinds: CROSS OF IRON, 
SLAPSTICK, THE TENANT, THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH, 
PUMPING IRON, SHAMPOO, Hollywood Babylon (the book), FUNNY 
LADY, BARRY LYNDON, FAREWELL MY LOVELY, MILESTONES, 
THE TURNING POINT, ONE SINGS THE OTHER DOESN'T, and, 
astonishingly, LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR. Obviously, the list of the 
films that could have been covered and the articles that could have been 
written is much longer. 

It is true that I was encouraged by the higher visibility of the gay 
problematic in the issue (8:2), which appeared just after the gay men's 
special section of JUMP CUT had gone to press. However, even there, I 
still felt a crying need for an identifiable gay perspective. For example, 
the interview with Vilgot Sjoman and the article on Fassbinder both 
acknowledged the gay movement's criticisms of films by these directors. 
But in both cases those criticisms were dismissed curtly and 
uncomprehendingly. Secondly, the article on the loosening of sexual 
censorship in Portugal made no reference whatsoever to the burgeoning 
gay movement there and in Spain, a direct result of the phenomenon 
under discussion. 

The capsule reviews in this issue are also of interest. With SHORT 
EYES, you indirectly acknowledged but failed to comment on what is 
surely a significant gay text, and with A SPECIAL DAY you passed over a 
gay text which is nothing less than a milestone in the popular cinematic 
portrayal of our struggle: This film, to my knowledge, is the first in the 
entire "fascist" genre to state correctly and unequivocally the actual 
historical link between homosexuality and fascism, i.e., homosexuals as 
victims. However, if you missed the boat there, you get full marks for 
your fine putdown of Ken Russell's clumsily disguised homophobia in 
VALENTINO, the best evidence of your avowed New Leaf up to that 
point. 

With the last issue (8:3) Cineaste 's image has got better fast. One or two 
perceptive sentences in Leonard Quart's fine piece on 1900 partially 
atone for your earlier oversights. A comment in Peter Biskind's review of 
JULIA pinpoints quite deftly that film's suppression of its own 
homoerotic text. The topper, however, was Dan Georgakas' dazzlingly 
astute and unsentimental review of Pasolini's SALO. Although I 
personally might quality some of the nuances in his speculation that 
Pasolini's gayness "allowed him to use sodomy as a metaphor more 



freely then a heterosexual director or writer would dare," the article is by 
far the best treatment I've seen of this last masterwork by the great gay 
director. 

Cineaste has certainly come a long way since Georgakas wisecracked in 
an earlier capsule review that B arbet Schroeder's MAITRESSE was of 
interest to "stout hearts and perverts only." I shall be following your 
continued progress with great interest and support. 
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We are reprinting the following excerpts of an exchange of letters 
between Richard Kazis (who wrote on Walter Benjamin in issue 15) and 
John Hess, because it brings up a number of issues which are important 
to us, and especially to our on-going concern to develop a significant 
radical film criticism in the USA. — The Editors 

Letter from Richard Kazis to John Hess 

I have been reading JUMP CUT #15, The Last Word section was 
especially interesting. I'm glad to see such openness—also that it is only 
Part I. A few reactions to the rest of the issue prompt me to write. 

I worry a bit when I see leftist film magazines lately. It is getting to be 
quite predictable which films will be reviewed and analyzed. JONAH, 
THE FRONT, HAR LA N COUNTY, Wertmuller, and anything closely (or 
remotely) related to Godard or Brecht. Granted, people like to write 
about the issues and the films which speak to them forcefully— either 
intellectually or emotionally. I am no different. I ran out and wrote an 
article on JONAH myself. [Socialist Revolution #35, Sept.-Oct., 1977] 
We do what seems most compelling. We also do what comes easiest. 

But, somewhere down the line, that becomes a problem. Yes, it is good 
that the McCarthy era blacklist is brought to the screen in popular form 
in THE FRONT. But no, the film's ending is not satisfactory. But yes, the 
film is "good" enough to support. But no, it doesn't have a clear enough 
political perspective. And on and on. Back and forth. Until everyone 
agrees that it is better than Bond but not the film that s/he would make. 

The problem is that the writing is all well-argued, helpful and deserving 
of publication and discussion. But so many times? So many variations 
on a theme? Three weeks after I finished writing my review of JONAH, I 
read Todd Gitlin's piece in Film Quarterly [30:3 Spring, 1977] Although 
we approached the film a little differently, there was not that much 
difference between the reviews. Wasn't there something else I could 




have been doing instead? 


The reality seems to be this: a glut of intelligent, politically concerned 
and aware film freaks and writers. We have all turned to cultural 
criticism, arguing—and rightly, I believe—that it is the tyranny of the 
dominant ideology over everyday life and thought that frustrates the 
movement for social change and that must be challenged and 
unmasked. So, cultural warriors all, we go off in search of the dragon. 

But we all have a tendency to locate the same soft spots. We sit and 
write, alone, maybe in pairs. We have shifted from political activity and 
movement building to the thrill of publication and the excitement of 
intellectual activity. And, without thinking about it, we create a new 
generation of left superstars. 

An overstatement, obviously, and I haven’t made any concrete 
suggestions yet. So let me correct that. Needless to say, cultural work 
must continue. Some people are more suited for writing than for 
organizing. And they should use their skills where they are most 
effective. But the isolation (and the tendency toward a self-importance 
which can accompany publication) must be broken. The fragmented and 
somewhat listless American left cannot afford arm-chair musings and 
further fragmentation and isolation on the part of some of its strongest 
supporters. 

And, if we are going to write cultural criticism, let's broaden our 
horizons. Let's write about mass culture films, films which do not 
necessarily warm our intellectuals' hearts and minds. JUMP CUT'S 
reviews of LIFEGUARD (#12/ 13), TEXAS CHAIN SAW MASSACRE 
(#14), BAD NEWS BEARS (#14 and #15), WHITE LINE FEVER (#9 and 
#4), etc. are good efforts in the right direction. It is perhaps a more 
difficult direction, but it is an important one. We do not want to make 
radical film criticism a closed club of friends playing mental ping-pong. 
We want to widen the appeal of our work by widening its focus. We must 
still—even though the sixties are over—try to be relevant. In part, our 
decisions about topics should reflect which films are popular with 
Americans at large more than which films are popular in our own small 
circles. We should understand why certain films are popular, what they 
are selling and how they sell it, and what that all means in terms of 
strategies for organizing and political work. 

That means getting out of our own circles somewhat, trying to end our 
isolation in aesthetics. Organizers do the work that is necessary, not just 
the work that they would like to do. The same should be true of cultural 
workers. 

Having said that, let me engage in some mental ping-pong on JONAH. I 
think that your dialectical approach—two reviews—is a healthy catalyst 
to clearer understanding. One always tends to overstate in making an 
argument. The corrective is necessary. 

One major reaction to your response (with Linda Green and Robin 
Lakes) to the film and to Robert Stam's review: Much of your argument 



revolves around Tanner's failure to present life as it is for most Swiss 
workers (and immigrant laborers as well). The characters, true enough, 
do have the power to make choices that most workers never have. They 
do search for meaningful lifestyles and do not bear much resemblance to 
traditional portrayals of the working class. But, one is tempted to ask, so 
what? 

Who is Tanner talking about? And who is he talking to? It seems to me 
that he has captured the questions and desires and life situations of 
some groups of workers, of proletarianized intellectuals like ourselves. 
Why do we enjoy the film? Not just because the characters are optimistic 
but because they are like us. And there actually are a lot of us, a lot of 
people who went to college and learned that they could think. But then 
they learned very quickly that they could not make a living from 
thinking and certainly not from thinking politically. So, after the 
freedom and flexibility of four years (or two years) at college, it is back 
to the realities of making a living. Like us, the characters in JONAH can 
make certain choices, but the film does show the limits of these choices. 
And, clearly, those limits are ones of very real political and social 
repression. 

The working class is not a monolith and it would be a grievous error in 
oversimplification to think that it is. And the working class of the 
seventies, as Braverman's Labor and Monopoly Capital makes clear, is 
not the working class of the thirties. Making a film for one segment of 
the working class might require a very different vocabulary and set of 
issues than a film for a different segment. 

Now all of this gets a bit murky, since hiding behind my difference with 
your reaction to parts of JONAH is an assumption that artists and 
intellectuals are producers and that all but the most successful are 
workers forced, like other workers, to sell commodities on an 
exploitative market. If we view ourselves as incurable bourgeois (which 
is also a legitimate reading) then the reaction to Tanner's film and 
perhaps to our own work will be different. 

If one assumes that Tanner is addressing not all Swiss workers but only 
one segment—and an educated, "initiated" segment at that—then some 
of the complaints that you raised in your article become less important. 
The analysis of the film's sexism remains important and powerful, but 
some of the other complaints about what is left out of the film become 
less so. Maybe the film is no more than a pep-talk, a reminder- 
emotional, yes—that a lot remains to be done, but that there can still be 
joy in the process. 

A call to keep on working, not to stop and leave it to the next generation. 
There is not one kind of film which should be made. Mao spoke of the 
two line struggle which must go on in cultural work. Before we critique a 
film, we must know who the film is reaching, and how what it is saying 
is perceived by those who do see it. 


Reply from John Hess to Kazis 


I certainly share your worry about left film criticism. We've always felt 
that the film reviews, which we see as essential, are the weakest part of 
JC and, in part, for the reasons you mention—predictable movies, 
predictable analysis. And I certainly also agree that we should cover 
more B movies. In fact, we have written a number of editorials on this 
question (#2, #7, #8). But I also think that the problem is more complex 
and less gloomy than you make it. 

The weakness of the reviews represents both the low level of Marxist 
thought in the USA and also the anti-intellectualism/ anti-culture bias 
of many radicals and people on the left. It is so strong that we ourselves 
can easily fall into it, into U.S. pragmatism, as I think you do when you 
question the value of cultural work in your letter (see editorial, #10/11). 
By bringing important commercial and independent political films to 
the Magic Lantern Basement Cinema in Washington, and by helping 
develop a left criticism in your articles and reviews, you are doing 
important political work. 

JUMP CUT, like your theater, is one effort to raise the level of discussion 
of Marxism in this country. For many of our readers and most 
Americans Marxism is a completely foreign way of thinking and seen as 
"foreign." It's not just the concepts and the strange words, but the 
materialist and dialectical way of approaching problems that seems very 
difficult. Thus I see JUMP CUT, Cineaste, Radical America, Socialist 
Revolution, etc. as important institutions for spreading left culture here. 
It must happen; historical necessity has produced these magazines just 
as they are influencing history. 

I agree that we should cover more of the popular films, the B movies, 
and TV too. But we should also cover much better than we do the many 
political and feminist independent films that come out. In the beginning 
we advertised that we would give voice to workers, women, gays, 
lesbians, blacks, chicanos and other minorities. I think that we have 
done a fair job of covering women's filmmaking and criticism, but we 
have failed all the rest. Our special section in #16 on male gays is a start, 
but we've failed to get material by and for lesbians, blacks, chicanos, etc. 
We've tried and there are obvious reasons why we have got material in 
the sequence that we have, but we haven't done enough. 

As for JONAH, I think our (Robin's, Linda's and mine) criticism was 
more of the reception of the film than the film itself. The film is a warm, 
charming, clever, light-weight film about petty-bourgeois young people 
in search of a more fulfilling lifestyle. If we overlook the sexism and the 
racism (a little hard to do, don't you think?), the film is not that 
offensive. It is probably good for liberals to see it. But to call the film a 
great revolutionary masterpiece or some sort of a model for political 
filmmaking is a little much. That calls for a closer look at the film's 
politics—which are sorely lacking. 

I agree that Tanner is not addressing himself to the Swiss working class, 
but rather to the petty bourgeoisie. It's the little entrepreneur against 
the cold, impersonal corporate Switzerland. But to sneak these people or 



disaffected U.S. intellectuals into the working class by calling on the idea 
of proletarianization is to confuse things very badly. It's true, as 
Braverman demonstrates, that the working class now is not like it was in 
the 1930s, but that doesn't mean we're all in it. He writes, 

"I cannot accept, the arbitrary conception of a 'new working class' that 
has been developed by some writers during the past decade. According 
to this conception, the 'new working class' embraces those occupations 
which serve as the repositories for specialized knowledge in production 
and administration: engineers, technicians, scientists, lower managerial 
and administrative aides and experts, teachers, etc." (p. 25) 

Now the point is, I think, that most of the people in the film and most of 
your proletarianized intellectuals could get exactly those kinds of jobs 
EVEN DURING THIS RECESSION. From a combination of class 
privilege, lack of family responsibilities, commitment to a non-consumer 
lifestyle (too often seen as a revolutionary act in itself) and commitment 
to politics, many of us hobble along on part-time work, unemployment, 
welfare, etc. But I have known lots of people who in their late 20s and 
early 30s got real tired of that and have gone back to the mainstream at 
much higher levels than most working class people ever reach. I don't 
condemn this necessarily. Much good and important political work has 
been done by people who have stayed out of the mainstream for ten or 
more years, often at great personal sacrifice (civil rights movement, 
anti-war movement, and ongoing in the women's movement). But it is a 
mistake to call these people working class because they have set aside 
their privileges for a period of time. When disaffected intellectuals begin 
to see themselves as working class, they very quickly identity their 
interests with those of the working class in general. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. In fact, this cross-class identification of interests 
would serve as a good definition of social democracy. 

It seems very important to me to see films for what they are and not 
make them into what we want them to be. I certainly agree that there is 
not one kind of film or one possible audience. But even if we all could 
agree that Tanner made JONAH for "an educated, 'initiated' segment" of 
the Swiss people, this doesn't let him off the hook. In fact, it seems to me 
that a political film made for a more educated audience should be more 
complete and complex in its description and analysis of society. 
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One of the less publicized dimensions of the post-Anita Bryant, anti-gay 
backlash is in the cultural sphere. Here are some developments in this 
arena since Dade County. Many examples reflect my Canadian context 
but are typical of general trends in the U.S. and Western Europe. 

GAYS AND FILM 

London: Last summer's gay season at the National Film Theatre, 
organized by Richard Dyer, almost didn't make it. The Festival of Light, 
the local cultural umbrella bureaucracy, tried to stop the pioneering gay 
series up to the last minute. Although the festival did eventually go on 
after many delays, the British Film Institute, the sponsoring body, was 
persuaded to give the season a low profile in its publicity and provided 
only a stark list of titles to the public, without displays or stills. The BFI 
also imposed a ban on "hard-core" pornography from the start. 

Paris: A two-week festival of gay films sponsored by the Groupe de 
Liberation Homosexuel in January 1978 ran into even more trouble. 

The French Minister of Culture banned no less than thirty films from the 
festival, including Jean Genet's masterpiece, CHANT D'AMOUR. The 
festival's lineup of dozens of films, many both underground and erotic 
and some by Americans Kenneth Anger and John Waters, was thus 
sabotaged from the start. A half-dozen forums on gay-related issues 
such as the family and the state were also organized. Death threats 
against the organizers started arriving well before the festival began, but 
it was during the event itself that things really got hot. 

Five people, including the event's chairperson and one of the 
participating filmmakers, had to be hospitalized after an attack on the 
theatre by members of the French neo-fascist group, Jeune Nation. The 
thugs, wearing motorcycle helmets and armed with iron bars, helped 
themselves to the day's take of $1000 in addition to smashing things up 
in general. All of this took place under the benign observation of Paris 
police officers, who were in the theatre at the time to see if the films 
were offensive. Later, a demonstration against the ban on the films was 




forcibly disbanded by police. Gay leaders presenting a petition to the 
Minister of Culture were carted off for four-hour identity checks. The 
petition had been signed by Simone de Beauvoir, Michel Foucault, and 
Arrabal. At the last report the GLH candidates in the March elections 
were keeping their identities secret for fear of further violence. 

Montreal: A third series of gay-related films took place last October at 
Montreal's Conservatoire d'art cinematographique. The pitfalls of this 
kind of undertaking were vividly demonstrated by the selection and 
presentation of the films in the series. The general organization was 
careless and unscholarly, and the final impact was openly defamatory of 
gay people. For one thing, the 25 films were mostly male-directed, 
mainstream narrative features, portraying for the most part negative 
stereotypes of lesbians and gay men. Only six of the films dealt in any 
way with lesbians, and no lesbian or even straight women directors were 
represented. The analysis and debate which justifies the exhumation of 
such tripe as Bergman's THREE STRANGE LOVES was nowhere 
attempted, unlike at the two aforementioned series. The program notes 
topped it all off: We are told that THE BOYS IN THE BAND shows 
"sensitive insight into the frustrated lives of homosexuals," that the 
cinema-verite drag contest THE QUEEN is "a compelling look at a 
claustrophobic world of bitchy competition and tacky reward," and that 
STAIRCASE, where notorious straights Burton and Harrison camp up a 
nauseating caricature of middle-aged-nelly self-hatred, treats "its 
delicate theme ... seriously." THE SERGEANT, in which Rod Steiger 
shoots himself because of his crush on a young soldier, is praised for its 
fidelity, its subtlety, and its soberness. 

Gay Documentaries: Arthur Brennan's compilation of footage from U.S. 
gay demonstrations throughout the seventies, a feature called GAY 
U.S.A., has run into some of the problems inherent in the distribution of 
serious gay films in the United States. The filmmaker has met with the 
usual skittishness of commercial distributors with regard to the great 
unknowable gay public (i.e., the non-sexploitation gay public). The only 
place to see the film in New York in June (Gay Pride month), for 
example, was in a $5 gay male porno house, sharing the bill with 
Wakefield Poole. The straight media also made things difficult. The 
Miami papers, for example, rated the film "R" because of its title. 

Nesya Shapiro, a Montreal filmmaker, is currently developing a 
documentary on lesbians for the Challenge for Change studio of the 
National Film Board of Canada. Shapiro, who does not identify herself 
as a lesbian, has been working on the idea for some time. Her first major 
setback came two years ago when the Women's Studio of the Board 
turned her idea down for "budgetary" reasons. Now the climate seems to 
be more receptive, at least in this "radical" studio in which she is now 
working. Gay man are said to be increasingly visible at the Board those 
days, but according to Shapiro, gay women are still very much 
anonymous. According to informed sources, lesbians have even been 
fired for not being docile and invisible enough. This is apparently why 
the initiative didn't originate with gay women themselves. Rumors are 



now in the air about a Challenge for Change gay men's film as well, 
using the Body Politic issue as a departure point. 

GAYS AND OTHER MEDIA 

The Body Politic, the prestigious Toronto based gay-activist paper, has 
received considerable publicity in the wake of its December 1977 
victimization by the Toronto police, the Ontario Ministry of Justice, and 
the Toronto media (who have been known to refer to the paper's editors 
as "child-rapers."). Three of the editorial collective are still awaiting trial 
on what are considered serious charges of distributing obscene material. 
The paper's files and subscription lists, not to mention the entire 
collection of the Canadian Gay Archives, are still in the hands of the 
police. All appeals against the apparently illegal warrant used in the 
infamous New Year's Eve (1977) raid have been unsuccessful, but the 
Body Politic collective have their sights on the Canadian Supreme Court. 

This is only part of the overall picture. The paper, like most serious, 
small Canadian periodicals, receives token subsidies from government 
endowments such as the Ontario Arts Council. This support however is 
constantly being questioned and jeopardized by rightwing columnists 
every time the paper takes an unpopular stand. In May the Council 
rejected the paper's application for a repetition of their last year's grant 
for a summer student-hiring project because of the charges pending 
under the criminal code. 

The federal cultural endowment, the Canada Council, still refuses to 
come through with financial support, despite its well-known largesse in 
the publishing field, on the grounds that the BP's distinguished cultural 
section, "Our Image," is "information" rather than "creative." Any gay 
cultural venture depending in any way on state support has a precarious 
existence indeed. 

In a related development which has many parallels across Canada and 
the U.S., prison officials in Alberta have banned two gay periodicals for 
prisoners from the Prince Albert Penitentiary. Gay prisoners clearly 
suffer the worst effects of heterosexist oppression on the cultural front. 

One favorite location for state interference with gay cultural expression 
is Customs. Boston's left-libertarian gay men's journal, Fag Rag, itself 
continually threatened by New England demagogues (denounced by the 
Manchester NH Union Leader as "one of the most loathsome 
publications in the English language") has at the time of writing been 
refused entry to Toronto by Canadian customs. Other recent victims of 
over-zealous guardians of public morality at the border were a highly 
respected gay sex manual, Men Loving Men, and a whole slew of gay 
skin mags, whose heterosexual equivalents never have any problem at 
all. 

The Gay News story from England demonstrates how any bigot with a 
lawyer can be just as effective in hampering and even stifling gay 
cultural expression. Early this year, this gay paper, the largest in the 



world, lost an appeal against a conviction on charges of blasphemy 
brought against it by Mary Whitehouse, London's Anita Bryant, for the 
publication of an erotic poem about Christ. The editor, Denis Lemon, 
received a nine month suspended sentence and the paper was fined a 
total of $3,500 under an ancient statute last evoked in 1922. Defense, 
fine, and appeal costs were expected to mount to $46,000. Compared to 
this, the Body Politic defense fund target of $30,000 suggests that the 
Canadians got off comparatively lightly. 

In Oakland, California, the Diana Press, a lesbian feminist publishing 
company, is still recovering from an October 1977 break-in by unknown 
vandals. The attackers very nearly succeeded in their obvious goal of 
closing down the place. Damages cost almost $100,000 and three 
months of production were lost. Coleta Reid, a senior editor, feels that 
either the extreme right or the FBI were responsible for the vandalism. 
According to a recent report, another feminist press, Big Mamma Rag, 
had been vandalized by the FBI in 1975. 

Access to the electronic media for gays has grows in recent years but still 
continues to be vulnerable to the whims of hostile mediacrats. 
Community access gay broadcasters in Ottawa and Toronto have 
repeatedly had to fight off the erratic attempts of administrators trying 
to tamper with or close down their public affairs shows. This is despite 
the fact that all community groups are guaranteed access to Cable TV by 
Canadian law. The most recent development in Toronto has been the 
May cancellation of "Gay News and Views," a public affairs show, by 
Maclean Hunter TV Ltd. on the grounds that it is "offensive." The 
objectionable material included "a slide of two men kissing, a poster of 
Queen Victoria advertising a San Francisco V.D. Clinic with the words 
'Even Queens get V.D.,' and a show on Hassle Free Clinic which 
informed the gay public of where to get anal examinations." The 
expanding network of gay radio programmers across North America 
have found that they too have to concentrate much of their energy and 
resources on mere survival. 

Another fundamental cultural right has been denied gay people in 
Toronto with the May Appeals Court rejection of the appeal of two gay 
men convicted under the Criminal Code for postering! According to the 
Body Politic, 

"the conviction has opened the way for police to harass 
posterers with a criminal charge carrying a maximum 
penalty of six months' imprisonment." 

Burlesque may seem a marginal art form as far as gay cultural 
expression goes. But the New York Gay Activists Alliance recently 
demonstrated against the selective persecution of gay burlesque houses 
by New York police. Projectionists and dancers from the gay houses had 
been fined and imprisoned, but similar straight establishments were 
immune. The GAA are clearly justified in seeing the extension of their 
struggle even as far as the defense of the gay sexploitation industry. The 
censorship that is arbitrarily used against the gay burlesque queen is the 



same censorship that remains everywhere a powerful instrument of 
oppression against the rights of lesbians and gay men. It is up to the 
straight left also to recognize and join in this struggle. 
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The day before COMING HOME opened in San Francisco, Jane Fonda 
and associate producer Bruce Gilbert held a news conference to promote 
the film. They talked about their "concern for realism" in COMING 
HOME, how they used over too paraplegic and quadraplegic vets in the 
film, how John Voight spent months talking to disabled vets and 
learning how to get around in a wheelchair, and how disabled veto 
helped shape the film with their suggestions, criticisms, and 
improvisations. Fonda also said, "We are aware of a terrible irony," that 
COMING HOME is opening in San Francisco in a theater which has no 
wheelchair access. To many disabled people in the Bay Area, this was 
"like showing a film about Mai com X is a theater that says 'whites only.'" 
I talked with Judy Heumane, Kitty Cone, Linda Gill, Mary Lou Breslin, 
and Eric Dibner from the Center for Independent Living (CIL) in 
Berkeley. Since 1972 CIL has organized around political and survival 
rights for disabled people. 

"To us, the issue was crystal clear. We thought it was an 
incredible affront to open this film, which so many disabled 
people had been eagerly awaiting, in an inaccessible theater. 

Going to the movies is a normal activity for people. It's 
important for us to be able to do these things which everyone 
else takes for granted. We made it a political issue because 
here was a film about us, and we couldn't even get to see it." 

United Artists contracted COMING HOME to Blumenfeld Theaters. In 
the bidding process for the theater (based on its size and the 
neighborhood it's in) there was absolutely no consideration of 
wheelchair access. COMING HOME ended up in a theater (the Regency 
II) which has a long escalator. CIL organized a picket for opening night, 
May 3,1976, and over too people turned out. Close to half of the people 
coming to see the film were turned away. 

"At first our strategy was just to picket on opening night. We 
hadn't really discussed demonstrating every night for the 
next two and a half weeks! But the following morning the 




media was calling us up and saying, "We're coming out to 
cover you tonight if you're going to be there." So we felt that 
if we kept picketing, and people kept noticing us, and the 
theater kept losing money, the film might be moved to an 
accessible theater. In the meantime we attempted to meet 
with Blumenfeld and negotiate a move." 

"After a week of picketing and leafleting, we were totally 
exhausted. It's hard trying to run the issues by someone in 35 
seconds. We talked to an awful lot of people. There were 
people picketing who had bit parts in the film and couldn't 
get into the theater. We tried to explain that the film was 
about disability, as well as about the war and a love 
relationship, and the issues is the film applied to the disabled 
community, who couldn't get in to see the film. For the first 
week we didn't try to stop people from going in, we just tried 
to educate. But then things deteriorated." 

Blumenfeld, who still wouldn't meet with CIL, made a calculated move 
the Thursday night of the first week of picketing, transferring COMING 
HOME to the Regency I (right around the corner from the Regency II). 
No one was notified of the move, which Blumenfeld pulled off on the eve 
of the Friday-night-date rush. The Regency I has seven steps. Reducing 
a 30-step barrier to a seven-step barrier does not solve the problem for 
someone in a wheelchair; one step is one too many. 

"The move really angered us, since it was obviously an 
attempt to fool the public, and Blumenfeld still wasn't 
meeting with us. There were rumors that he was trying to get 
a ramp built. But up to the end of the whole incident, there 
was never any evidence that he was trying to do this - he 
never even tried to get a permit. So on Friday night the 
media was claiming the whole issue was over, and there was 
a huge rush of people to see the film. We picketed anyway, 
but on Saturday morning we had a strategy meeting and 
decided we needed something more militant, and that would 
be a blockade. We decided we would chain ourselves in front 
of the steps to the theater. We heard - since none of us had 
seen COMING HOME yet - that in the film John Voight 
chained himself to a gate to protest something and stop 
people from entering so we thought it was appropriate that 
we do that too." 

Many people who were initially supportive of the picket withdrew that 
support when the blockade went up. 

"People told us we were infringing on their civil rights, that 
we were prohibiting their right to choose. We felt it was 
totally justified activity: Chains are very symbolic too! 

Fifteen people ended up in the chain, plus a large picket 
going around in front. It all happened so fast that the cops 
had no time to respond to it. Sunday night we blocked both 



doors - that's when the real pushing and shoving began. A lot 
of cops came down, one of them standing behind each one of 
us in the chain. Whenever someone wanted to get in, the 
cops would shove us forward, and the people would scramble 
over us. As time went on, the cops became like Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, depending on who was around. They'd say to us, 

'You are very courageous' or 'I really sympathize with you 
people,' but as soon as someone wanted to get into the 
theater, they were more than happy to shove us. And they 
really went after the non-disabled people who were 
supporting us (since that was their 'normalcy'), saying things 
like, 'Why are you people out here doing this?"' 

"And the people who went in would crawl right over us - it 
was really gross. This was some serious scabbing! They had 
to see that movie tonight! Women went in, blacks went in, 
chicanos went in, gays went in - and a few disabled people 
went in who didn't want to identify themselves with other 
disabled people or organize around their disability (this is 
fairly common, as most disabled people evolve their political 
consciousness slowly). After a while the cops figured out how 
to maneuver the wheelchairs too, by tipping them forward 
onto the front wheels. At one point, the cops were shoving 
us, and we were shoving right back (those of us in electric 
chairs have a lot of power), and a couple of us got flipped out 
of our chairs. This really freaked out the cops, thinking they 
had tossed these poor cripples out of their chairs." 

The theater didn't draw nearly as much as it would have if the blockade 
weren't there. Many people simply stayed away out of sympathy, and 
many joined the picket. 

Blumenfeld offered all along to carry people in wheelchairs into the 
theater. The demonstrators refused to be carried. 

"It's very dangerous to carry someone, especially in a 300- 
pound motorized chair. The people who work in the theater 
should not be asked to do this. For us, it's a very debilitating 
and humiliating experience." 

When people went in to see the film, the theater management would 
announce before each showing that there really was no issue, that the 
demonstrators had refused the offer to be carried. After each showing, 
the audience was urged to leave by the back entrance, "so they wouldn't 
have to climb over us again and be embarrassed." 

At the end of two weeks, United Artists had lost $185,000 and decided 
to pull COMING HOME out of the Regency I. Recently, COMING 
HOME has opened at the one accessible Blumenfeld theater in San 
Francisco, the Royal. Since the demonstration, a lot of discussion has 
been generated around wheelchair access to theaters and this issue is, at 
least temporarily, in people's minds. But the problem certainly isn't 



solved. Regardless of what film is showing, these kinds of 
demonstrations should be going on at all inaccessible theaters. Disabled 
people also want action on another common problem they face: theater 
management often demands that they transfer out of their chairs into a 
theater seat, contending that the chairs block the aisle and are a fire 
hazard. 

"We say it's very dangerous for us to be out of our chairs (it's 
also an incredible hassle and very humiliating). If there is a 
fire, we're left in the seats while everyone else scampers out. 

When we're in our chairs, we're in control of ourselves. Some 
theaters have ramps they pull out when a disabled person 
wants to get in; this isn't what we want, ramps should be 
there all the time." 

Note: 

We would like to thank Deborah Hoffmann for the photographs 
accompanying this report. Others interested in these photographs 
should contact her at 1223 Blake Street, Berkeley, CA, 94702. 
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People have often asked us to suggest readings in radical politics and 
culture for their information or for use in classrooms or study groups. 
Here we'd like to provide two basic reading lists. One presents an 
elementary introduction to left political analyses and positions. The 
other presents a survey of radical perspectives on culture. We've tried to 
choose material readily available and fairly easy to read. All of these 
works have been significant in our intellectual development, providing 
new views on culture and ideology and whole new ways of thinking that 
have specifically affected how we approach film. 

We've synthesized these lists from our own reading and study done with 
the JUMP CUT staff, political study groups, and courses that we've 
taught. Surely anyone using these lists will soon discover additional and 
alternative readings, and teachers and groups should adapt the 
suggestions here to their own aims and needs. In forthcoming issues we 
will publish other bibliographies: one on Marxism, art, and cinema and 
another on feminist cultural perspectives. 

In addition to providing these lists, we'd also like to encourage people to 
pursue a reading project within an informally constituted study group. 
We ourselves have found that group discussion provides the most 
valuable experience in mastering and applying these ideas. Although 
each group has unique characteristics, things have generally run the best 
for us when one person each time has presented the reading to the 
group. She or he has sometimes summarized, sometimes raised 
questions about difficult or controversial points, and sometimes 
criticized the selection. A discussion that is informal but organized with 
a chairperson encourages everyone to talk and assures that no one 
person dominates the process. Finally, we find it most effective to end 
all our meetings, both work and study sessions, with each person 
commenting on the process of what happened and how it might be 
improved for the next meeting. 




SOME BASIC READINGS IN LEFT POLITICS 


1. V.I. Lenin, "Karl Marx, "and "The Three Sources and Three 
Component Parts of Marxism," (various editions are available; China 
Books offers an inexpensive version as the pamphlet "Lenin on Marx 
and Engels"). "Karl Marx" is the best concise discussion of classical 
Marxist philosophy, politics, and economics we've seen. Originally an 
encyclopedia article, Lenin covers every important concept with brevity 
and accuracy. "Three Sources" sketches the background of Marx's 
innovation. 

2. Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, "The Manifesto of the Communist 
Party," (again, various editions are available and China Books sells a 
very inexpensive one). The most fundamental document, written with 
astonishing force and clarity; well worth re-reading from time to time, 
especially after studying the work of other Marxists. 

3. Frederick Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific (various; China 
Books sells a cheap edition). A useful exposition of how Marxism differs 
from other socialist ideas. 

4. Mao Tse-Tung, "On Practice," and "On Contradiction," (both are in 
the China Books edition of Mao, Four Essays on Philosophy ). "On 
Practice" is an excellent basic discussion of the relation of Marxist 
theory to political action. "On Contradiction" superbly summarizes the 
basic concept of dialectics. 

5. Marge Piercy, "The Grand Coolie Damn," (reprinted in various 
anthologies of writings from the women's movement such as Robin 
Morgan, ed., Sisterhood is Powerful and available as a pamphlet from 
New England Free Press). Piercy's scathing attack on sexism in the New 
Left is still pertinent to every kind of mixed political work including 
study groups. The first man who says it's dated should be hooted into 
silence and made to read all of Sisterhood is Powerful. 

6. Sheila Rowbotham, Woman's Consciousness Man's World 
(Baltimore: Penguin, 1973). Although phrased in an English context, 
this is an excellent survey of the basic ideas of the feminist movement 
and a socialist's critique and elaboration of them. If it's used with a 
group, it can provide material for discussion over several meetings. 

7. Stanley Aronowitz, "The Formation of the American Working Class," 
part two of his book False Promises: The Shaping of American Working 
Class Consciousness (NY: McGraw Hill, 1973), pp. 135-395. While lots of 
radicals, including us, would take issue with Aronowitz about specific 
topics, he supplies the best brief critical overview of US labor and the 
trade union movement that we've seen. 

8. Harold Baron, "The Demand for Black Labor: Historical Notes on the 
Political Economy of Racism," (New England Free Press pamphlet). An 
essential work for understanding U.S. racism. Baron details the 
economic position of blacks in the United States from the first slaves to 



the present and explains the specific nature of block exploitation. 


9. Robert Allen, Black Awakening in Capitalist America (NY: Anchor 
Doubleday, 1970). Allen describes the conditions leading to the black 
upsurge in the Sixties and carefully indicates the similarities and 
differences between reformist, nationalist, and revolutionary segments 
of the black movement. 

10. James Boggs and Grace Lee Boggs, chapters 1-5 of their Revolution 
and Evolution in the Twentieth Century (NY: Monthly Review, 1974), 
pp. 11-120. Concise and illuminating discussions of how the political 
revolutions in Russia, China, Guinea-Bissau, and Vietnam were 
developed from Marx's ideas and in turn made new contributions to the 
living tradition of Marxist political thought and action. 

In addition to the above readings, we'd suggest that anyone beginning or 
continuing the study of left politics read the movement press to keep up 
on current news and see the diversity of radical thought. 

Seven Days is a non-sectarian left newsmagazine patterned after Time 
and Newsweek which suffers a bit from the constraints of "fast food 
journalism," but which offers incisive political analysis, including fine 
cultural coverage. Sub: 21 issues for $12.60, 206 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 
10010. 

The Guardian offers the most extensive national and international news 
coverage on the left from an independent Marxist-Leninist position 
(formerly close to China, they are now critical of it). Sub: $i7.oo/yr and 
6 week trial for $1.00; 33 W. 17th NY, NY 10011. 

Off Our Backs publishes a wide range of news and controversy from the 
radical wing of the feminist movement and is the best single source of 
information about what the women's movement is doing. Sub: one year 
for $6 (11 issues). 

Win serves as a forum for the activist nonviolent left; always good at 
covering antimilitary activity, right now it extensively discusses and 
reports on the anti-nuclear movement. Sub: 6 months (weekly) for 
$8.00 from 503 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

The Militant provides news and analysis from the Trotskyist Socialist 
Workers Party and its youth branch, the Young Socialist Alliance. Sub: 

10 issue trial for $2.00; $is/yr (weekly), 14 Charles Lane, NY, NY 10014. 

The Daily World is the official newspaper of the US Communist Party: 
subs $i2.oo/yr from 27 E. Monroe, room 1204, Chicago IL 60603. 

In These Times covers the national and international scene from an 
independent socialist position and tends to the analytic rather than 
news approach; unhappily the culture coverage is often dismal. Four 
month trial sub: $7.75 (weekly), year: $17.50, student: $11.50 from 1509 
N. Milwaukee, Chicago IL 60622 



SOME BASIC READINGS IN RADICAL ANALYSIS OF CULTURE 


1. Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, On Literature and Art. The selection 
edited by Lee Baxandall and Stefan Morawski contains an extended 
introduction by Morawski recapitulating orthodox Marxist aesthetics 
($2.95 from New German Critique, German Department, U ofWI- 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee WI 53201). The $3.25 Progress edition (Moscow, 
1976) contains many more writings. Marx and Engels wrote relatively 
little about the arts and their taste is well within the educated German 
middle class norms of their day. Morawski attempts to make a 
systematic aesthetic out of the notes, anecdotes, and passing literary 
references of the Marxist Masters, but many others believe that in the 
absence of a systematic presentation by the founders, a Marxist 
aesthetics is still to he created. 

2. V.I. Lenin, five essays an Tolstoi in On Literature and Art (Moscow: 
Progress, 1970), and G. V. Plekhenov, Art and Social Life (Moscow: 
Progress, 1957). Lenin's brief remarks are a model of the kind of 
criticism practiced by the next generation of Marxists, particularly in 
describing the progressive and regressive aspects of the Russian novelist 
and relating that to Tolstoy's class and political position. Plekhonov's 
pamphlet presents a basic critique of art-for-art's-sake, realism and 
naturalism in traditional left terms. 

3. Terry Eagleton, Marxism and Literary Criticism (Berkeley: U of CA 
Press, 1976) and/or Henri Avron, Marxist Aesthetics (Ithaca: Cornell U. 
Press, 1973). These two short books give a brief and accurate description 
of the main trends and arguments in Marxist criticism. Useful for an 
overview and for understanding the issues at stake in other readings. 

4. Mao Tse-Tung, "Talks at the Yenan Forum on Literature and Art," 
(China Books), and Leon Trotsky, selections from Literature and 
Revolution in Paul N. Siegal, ed., Trotsky on Literature and Art (NY: 
Pathfinder). Mao summarizes one Marxist tradition on art, the "left 
utilitarian" one, which holds that committed art must serve the needs of 
the peasants and worker. Trotsky presents the opposite extreme, seeing 
little need for party intervention in art. 

5. Walter Benjamin, "The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical 
Reproduction," in his Illuminations (NY: Shecken, 1969) and reprinted 
in Gerald Mast and Marshall Cohen, eds., Film Theory and Criticism: 
Introductory Readings (NY: Oxford, 1974). And Richard Kazis, 
"Benjamin's Age of Mechanical Reproduction," JUMP CUT 15. Benjamin 
tried to deal with the question of mass produced art and mass 
disseminated culture from a Marxist point of view—an essential 
foundation to dealing with film. Kazis places Benjamin's interests in 
perspective. 

6. Georg Lukacs, "The Ideology of Modernism" and "Franz Kafka or 
Thomas Mann" (chapters 1 and 2 of Realism in Our Time: Literature 
and the Class Struggle (NY: Harper, 1962) or "The Intellectual 
Physiognomy in Characterization" (in his Writer and Critic and Other 



Essays, NY: Grosset & Dunlap, 1971). Lukacs is the major orthodox 
literary theorist of this century, resolutely arguing for realism, for 19th 
century forms over 20th century experiments, against modernism and 
formalism. 

7. Bertolt Brecht, selections from On Theatre, ed. John Willet (NY: Hill 
and Wang, 1964): "The Modern Theatre is the Epic Theatre," "Theatre 
for Pleasure or Theatre for Instruction," "The Popular and the Realistic," 
"A Short Organum for the Theatre." Brecht is the major unorthodox 
Marxist figure. He quarreled with Lukacs and argued for modern 
techniques, new forms, and experimentation. He's much more seriously 
political and communist than bourgeois critics and formalists like to 
think, and very witty too. 

8. Herbert Marcuse, "The New Forms of Control" and "The Conquest of 
the Unhappy Consciousness: Repressive Desublimation," in his One 
Dimensional Man (Boston: Beacon, 1964). Marcuse here recapitulates 
the earlier Frankfurt School argument that advanced capitalist society 
effectively absorbs any protest. Although very pessimistic about change, 
the author provides many insights into what's wrong with U.S. life and 
why. 

9. Kate Millet, sections one and two (pp. 11-312) of Sexual Politics (NY: 
Avon, 1971). Specifically discusses literature, but the book forms the 
foundation of current feminist criticism of all the arts. Excellent as an 
introduction to or summary of the main concepts of feminist art theory. 

10. Ariel Dorfman end Armand Mattelart, How to Read Donald Duck: 
Imperialist Ideology in the Disney Comic (NY: International General, 
1975). Produced in Allende period Chile, this study shows how the 
seemingly innocent form of the Disney comic books sugarcoats an 
oppressive content. A startling analysis of popular culture in the service 
of counter-revolution. 

Several anthologies, some unfortunately out of print, contain useful 
selections of Marxist writings on the arts, including some of the above 
material. Maynard Solomon's Marxism and Art: Essays Classic and 
Contemporary is wide-ranging, biased to the US pion Marxism, good 
introductions and bibliographies (NY: Vintage, 1974). The Berel Lang 
and Forrest Williams anthology, Marxism and Art: Writings in 
Aesthetics and Criticism (NY: David McKay, 1972), forms a nice 
companion, having different but interesting selection. Far behind in 
third place is the overpriced David Craig, Marxists on Literature, a very 
pedestrian look at the tradition. 

Sources: books from China are distributed in the U.S. by China Books, 
174.W. Randolph, Chicago IL 60601, and 125 Fifth Ave, NY NY 10003, 
and 2929 24th St., San Francisco CA 94110. Imported Publications, 320 
W. Ohio, Chicago IL 60610 handles books from the Soviet Union. 
Trotsky's writings are published by Pathfinder Press, 410 West St., NY 
NY 10014. The Dorfman/Mattelart book on Donald Duck is sold by the 
Guardian newspaper listed above. The Piercy and Baron articles are 



reprinted by New England Free Press, 60 Union Square, Somerville MA 
12143. All of these publishers have catalogues listing other publications. 
If you don't live near a left bookstore, the newspapers listed above 
usually carry ads for radical bookstores that do mail order. 
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Fundamental to JUMP CUT's process and growth as a political project is 
internal education. By this we mean that the staff, as a group, engages in 
study and discussion of selected readings. In this series of editorials an 
how we function, we would like to describe our goals and methods of 
internal education and also, in the Resources section, to share with you 
some of the reading lists we've developed over the lost few years. 

Internal education can provide both information and a method of 
analysis that the established educational system and the media 
systematically ignore. For example, any of us would have to make an 
effort to find out about the history of U.S. labor, the economics of 
racism, the contending theories in the women's movement, or the 
politics of various African liberation organizations. Yet a knowledge of 
each and any of these areas would significantly increase our 
understanding of society as a whole. In short, we have to continue our 
education no matter how much formal schooling we have had. In 
addition to gaining factual knowledge, people need to learn the kind of 
analysis and question-asking that is usually left out of their education. 

Questions that come up over and over again in our internal education 
sessions include the following: What is the relation of the economic 
system to social life and to culture? How can we understand both the 
personal and the political dimensions of something in our own lives? 
How can things he changed? How can people change? Antiquated and 
oppressive structures inherent in the dominant ideology serve to keep 
most of us from examining precisely what that ideology encourages us to 
take for granted, from making connections, and from overcoming 
fragmentation. We need to develop new ways of thinking - what 
Marxists call thinking dialectically, materialistically, and historically - so 
as to be able to use new information to promote change. 





Doing study within a group provides a formal mechanism and 
opportunity for these with more information and experience to share 
knowledge with less experienced members. The "oldtimers" refine their 
own understanding through that sharing. And, since knowledge is 
power, internal education also significantly serves to help all group 
members participate as equals in discussion, decision making, and other 
activity. 

An example of this process can be seen in the steps we went through to 
write the editorial on gay liberation in JUMP CUT 16. Some of the staff 
felt that this editorial, written to accompany the Gay Special Section, 
should he signed by the entire staff. To do this, we wrote several drafts, 
had them read and critiqued by the Berkeley and Chicago work groups, 
and had the entire editorial board send in suggestions and questions. 
While the editorial was initiated by staff members more familiar with 
the politics of gay liberation, the entire staff grew in the process of 
working through various and sometimes conflicting positions within the 
gay movement. 

Internal education also helps everyone in a group understand the basic 
political unity the group shares. When new situations arise, the staff 
does not have to address these as unrelated events or problems, but 
rather can understand the new configuration in terms of previously 
shared knowledge. One of JUMP CUT's principles of unity has a always 
been a deep commitment to feminism. Furthermore, throughout the 
years feminist writings have been an important part of our internal 
education. We believe that both men and women need to engage actively 
in understanding feminist thought in ever more profound ways. Our 
discussions of feminism have helped us all arrive at a principled and 
informed position from which to insist that JUMP CUT writers deal with 
issues of sexism in the films they discuss. Analysis of issues in feminist 
film criticism, especially as raised by our women writers, has helped us 
clarity both the methodology and principles involved in discussing 
sexual politics in film, which insights in turn we try to pass on to other 
writers as we critique their manuscripts. 

Internal education can also help to build unity. Talking about ideas in 
terms of someone else's writing lets us explore our political differences 
in a fairly neutral and nonthreatening way. Such discussion does not 
have to end in making some decision and acting upon it - as happens 
constantly with regard to manuscripts - so people can proceed in a more 
open-ended way For example, reading about and discussing the history 
of the New Left and the rise of the contemporary women's movement let 
group members both tell how their political involvement began and let 
each see the others' involvement in on historical context. The reading in 
this case both clarifies our understanding of where the others are 
coming from and removes the competitive tone of "who has more 
political experience" that such discussions often engender, a tone 
especially resented by women in a mixed group. 


When two co-editors began working together on JUMP CUT in January 



1974> they didn't know each other very well and hadn't had the 
opportunity to work together. They came to the project with different 
political backgrounds. Chuck had lived through the intense experience 
of the New Left in the late sixties and early seventies; John had not, 
having just recently become involved in radical politics and interested in 
Marxist thought. Living in separate parts of the country, they could only 
communicate by letters, tapes, and occasional phone calls. Working out 
JUMP CUT's policies and politics was rough going as political 
differences often became confused with personal ones. By initiating a 
process of internal education to deal with the situation, the co-editors 
externalized the conflict too certain degree, separated out personal and 
political differences, and dealt with the differences in appropriate ways. 
The results of this struggle were a greater unity and political growth, a 
stronger commitment to the project and to each other, and a deeper 
understanding of their work as editors. 

The Berkeley and Chicago work groups have similarly, and sometimes 
awkwardly, used internal education as a tool for growth. In fall 1976, the 
newly formed Berkeley work group began by reading past JUMP CUT 
editorials, which we later realized was a big mistake. Since one of the 
authors, John Hess, was present, the editorials could not be discussed 
dispassionately and were actually intimidating in a way that an external 
document would not have been, for they set up the editors as 
authorities. (How we try to discover and deal with such problems in 
group dynamics will be discussed in the next editorial in this series.) On 
the other hand, that group's study of feminist writings led to an intense 
but constructive discussion of the group's sexism. Both the specific 
content of the readings and the fact that the people were dealing with 
feminist concerns in an open way encouraged the women in the group to 
criticize the men's sexism and raise further criticism in later meetings. 

In turn, the men had to deal with feminist issues in both an abstract 
way, as raised by the readings, and in a concrete way, as raised by 
personal criticisms within the group. 

In addition to formal types of internal education, a project like JUMP 
CUT has many informal types of education. For example, we read and 
discuss manuscripts is a group. The entire staff, not just those in work 
groups, receives drafts of editorials and memos on significant policy 
matters for discussion and criticism. JUMP CUT also provides on the 
job training in publication work, with the staff advancing in practical 
skills such as correspondence with writers, layout, and office work. 

Internal education raises both the individual's and the group's practice 
to a higher level of understanding, consciousness, and effectiveness - 
and actual practice provides the best test of lessons learned through 
study. We think that this process is a key component of group political 
work that has helped JUMP CUT grow and remain open to change. 
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